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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The Washington Task Force on Agricultural Adjustnent Options 
was designed to: (1) assess the impact of the farm fir.anci'J crisis 
in Washington State, (2) identify at risk populations, ind (3) 
suggest appropriate programs and agency responses. Particular 
emphasis was to be given to formulating recommendations in training 
and development programs to aid in re-employing dislocatfid agricul- 
tural producers and workers. 

The task force was coordinated by Washington State Universi- 
ty's Office of Community Service and funded by a grant from the 
Washington State Commission for Vocational Education. Research 
began in October, 1986 and was completed in August, 1987. 

A task force approach was chosen in order to utilize the 
Knowledge and experience of academic experts, agencies responsible 
for addressing the problem, and agricultural producers representing 
the target population. Methodological approaches and topic pri- 
orities were allowed to emerge out of task force discussion. The 
process that emerged drew data from three sources: (1) testimony 
of task force members and expert witnesses, (2) interviews with 
service providers and members of the agricultural community, and 
(3) analysis and application of secondary data. Data and analysis 
were summarized and presented to the task force periodically by the 
task force coordinator and research associate. The task force 
"critiqued the summaries each month and recommenried directions for 
further inquiry. 

Due to its diversity, Washington agriculture is not affected 
by financial distress in the same way that agriculture in Midwest- 
err states has been affected. Washington does not have a state- 
wide crisis, rather it has pockets ot distress which may app roach 
the severity of the MidwesTin some localities . Overall, financial 
data indicate that approximately 2800 Washington farms are likely 
to fail in the nearterm^of two to three yearsi Preliminary 
evidence inf^-'cates that financial distress is concentrated among 
but not limited to farms in the following categories: (a) field 
crop producers in dryland and irrigated areas (notably wheat, feed 
corn and hay producers) and beef producers; (b) farms in the 
central Washington counties of Adams, Grant, Lincoln, Franklin, 
Douglas and parts of Yakima; (c) middle to large operations and 
among young operators or those who expanded in the 1970s. The 
degree of uncertainty in economic and political factors suggests a 
likelihood of continued financial distress over the next five 
years. 

Estimates of dislocation impacts in agriculture are difficult 
to achieve and must be tentative. The current financial situatio n 
can be exp ected to result in approximately 3.000 - g.QQQ dislocated 
wortcers wnnin the next three years . However, the present disln- 
catlcn problem is only an acute manifestation of a chronic problem 
of resource removal from in agriculture stemming from economic and 
technological change, which is expected to continue through the 
century. 



Dislocc(tion in agriculture is distinct from dislocation in a 
plant shutdown setting at three levels. At an individual and 
family level, dislocation from agriculture can be a long drawn out 
process in which negative impacts occur long before separation from 
work takes place. The effects of dislocation from an agricultural 
occupation often have much deeper roots than dislocation in other 
sectors. In many cases the needs of entire families will require 
attention. At a community level, the economic and social impact is 
one of creeping decline rather than sudden disruption. Finally, at 
a program delivery level, displaced agricultural workers are 
scattered over wide geographic areas, rather than clustered at a 
single site. 

Needs of Dislocated agricultural producers and workers need a range of 

Dislocated human services including crisis intervention, income maintenance 
Workers and developmental services. They need emotional, financial and 

legal counseling during the crisis of dislocation and farm ^oss. 
Many may need income maintenance programs during the transition 
Pi'ocess. The lack of unemployment benefits for most agricultura l 
producers and many hired workers represents a major gap in existing 
services . Unally, dislocated producers and workers will need a 
comprehensive re-employment program including skills assessment, 
career counseling, job search skills training, placement assistance 
and opportunities for education and training. 

S uccessful re-employment of dislocated agricultural producers 
and workers will require improved linkages between the labor supply 
(dislocated workers) and labor demand (available jobs)"; Two — 
strategies to achieve this linkage are; (1) improved up-to-date 
information on local job availability, and (2) economic development 
efforts in agricultural communities, which coordinate e conomic 
development with training efrortsT 

Pragi^am No single agency can address the diverse needs of the dis- 

Recommenda- located agricultural population , therefore efforts to address thP 
.tions problem should Involve a coordinated effort of all the agencies 

represented on the task force with the addition of Job Training 
Partnership Act Private Industry Councils, mental health agencies, 
economic development agencies, and representatives of agricultural 
lenders and the legal profession. Partnerships with interested 
private sector organizations may also be useful. 

Geographic isolation, and cultural barriers to seeking public 
assistance will require service providers to utilize innovative 
outreach efforts to seek out and encourage program participatTon of 
the dislocated agricultural population . Strategies include thP iisp 
of ernpathetic peer counselors and existing local networks. Early 
intervention is. important for agricultural producers because 
assistance may be needed through the process of asset liquidation 
as well as employment transition. 

The magnitude of Washington's agricultural dislocation problem 
does not r equire the creation of a major furm crisi s alleviation 
. it does require information diss€ 



p rogram , it does require information dissemination efforts, 
coordination and expansion of existing programs, and creation of 
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small new programs where gaps exist. These efforts will require 
additional funding. 

In addition to committ-ng state government funds to alleviate 
the dislocation problem in agriculture, federal sources are an 
optiotT for seeking funding. Grants are available from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, under Title III of the Job Training Partnership Act 
and from the Department of Agriculture under Title V of the Rural 
Development Act of 1972. An additional source of funding may be 
available under the worker readjustment provision of the trade 
legislation which is before a House-Senate Conference committee at 
the date of publication. The Commission for Vocational Education 
has made possible a better understanding of the dislocation prob- 
lem, placing Washington state in a position' to take advantage of 
these funding alternatives. 

The task force process has aided the initiation of additional 
projects. A resource directory was jointly prepared by Cooperative 
Extension and the State Department of Agriculture, and a process 
for county-based identification of community options relative to 
the farm crisis was developed by the Department of Rural Sociology, 
WSU. A farm issues survey of wheat growers was co-sponsored by 
Washington State University Cooperative Extension, Washington State 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of Employment Secu- 
rities. Each of these is identified in the Appendices to the Task 
Force report. 

The problem of dislocation is only one of several important 
issues facing Washington agriculturo in the mid-1980's. Underlying 
the dislocation problem is a farm credit problem in which federal 
lending agencies are facing pressures which result in pressures on 
borrowers. Private sector sources of credit are drying up in some 
places. Task force members viewed this as an important issue. 

Another important concern is help for those farms that are 
distressed but not failing. Mental health support services, 
financial management training and research and education on alter- 
native crops and enterprises could help farm families weather hard 
tinKss and prevent further dislocation. At a higher level of 
commitment, debt restrucfturing programs and development of alterna- 
tive sources of credit would help save more farms. 

The broader implications of short term distress and long term 
technological and economic change in agriculture are far reaching 
for rural comnunities, the economic structure of agriculture, and 
the nature of the biophysical environment. Policy makers need to 
consider the possible negative impacts of declining numbers of 
farms and consider policies to either alleviate the impacts'or 
control the trends. 

Hired agricultural workers remain an invisible group in 
discussions of farm issues. The welfare of migrant and seasonal 
workers is an important issue that will remain unaddressed owing to 
the lack of political power of this group unless it is pulled to 
the policy agenda by a group which has political clout. Little is 
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known about the situation of year-round hired workers or how they 
are affected by the current financial distrej.s in agriculture. 

Impltcation Accurate up-to-date information is needed on available jobs 

fpr future for the dislocated population. More accurate analysis of the 
Research health of agriculture would be aided by agricultural statistics 

which are broken down into smaller geographic and sub-sector 
categories. The role of economic development in maintaining 
employment opportunities and revitalizing rural communities needs 
to be understood and appropriate strategies developed. The chang- 
ing nature of work in rural communities needs to be understood and 
planned for. The situation of seasonal and year-round hired 
workers as well as their human service and educational needs 
require further research. 

Conclusion This study has developed the backdrop on which program(s) to 

meet the needs of a newly defined population of dislocated workers 
can be built. Dislocated agricultural producers and workers form a 
group which has historically been underserved by dislocation and 
transition services despite the fact that the industry has been 
going through periods of adjustment throughout the century. This 
population represents a pool of knowledge and skills which could be 
tapped as a positive contribution to Washington's quality of life. 
At the same time, this .group represents a challenge to educational 
and human service providers. Adaptive, innovative and creative 
approaches are needed. 

In the past, job training programs have often failed to make 
the linkage between the supply of skills the program creates 
through training, and the demand for those skills in the community. 
The successful placement of Washington's displaced agricultu ral 
worker, as well as the health of the state's rural communities, 
necessitates that rural economic development programs work in 
tandem and simultaneously with job training an d placement programs 
to Improve this linkage. — 



Additional copies of this report can be obtained through the Office of 
Commumty Service* Washington State University, Pullman, WA 99164- 



2134. 
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INTRODUCTION AND METHODOLOGY 



The severity and the extent of financial and emotional 
distress associated with the farm crisis have been well 
documented throughout the United States. Likewise, the 
effects of dislocation on workers, especially those in 
manufacturing and prodMction industries have been re- 
searched and prescript'lve programs designed. It is in 
the combination of these two independent variables that 
a new problem has arisen: defining a new population as 
dislocated. (North Central Regional Center for Rural 
Development, 1986, p. 8) 

The above statement captures the spirit in which the Washington Task 
Force on Agricultural Adjustment Options was conceived. Initiated by a 
grant from the Washington State Board for Vocational Education to 
Washington State University's Office of Community Service, the task force 
was convened to answer the questions of whether Washington agriculture was 
experiencing the same financial difficulties as In other states, and if 
so, how could state agencies and educational institutions address the 
resulting dislocation problems. 

This report will present the findings of the task force. The first 
chapter provides an introduction and a discussion of the methodology. 

The study was initially conceived as a result of the considerable 
public attention that has been given to the farm crisis occurring in the 
Midwest and Plains states. At the time rumors were afoot that the wave of 
foreclosures, bankruptcies and financial distress was moving west. The 
study offered a means of assessing those rumors, and on the basis of that 
assessment anticipate what strategies might be needed to alleviate the 
problem. The use of a task force approach was inspired by Lynton's (1984) 
concept of a human resources council. The task force approach was 
designed to bring together an inter-disciplinary team drawing on the 
specialist knowledge of academla, the practical experience of service 
providers and a check on reality provided by agricultural producers. The 
usefulness of this type of approach for generating knowledge that can be 
successfully utilized in the policy arena has been empirically documented 
by Van de Vail and Bolas (1982). 

In October 1986, a research associate was hired to conduct research, 
draft reports and provide planning support. Also in October, the task 
force coordinator invited a group of knowledgeatle persons to participate 
as task force members. Considerable interest in participation on the part 
of the state's employment.and educational agencies and institutions 
created a group that proved strong in its Incorporation of policy making 
stdKe-holders, but weak in Its representation of various producer and 
worker constituencies. A list of participants and their affiliations is 
included on the inside of the front cover. 

The direction and process of the research evolved as new issues were 
raised by task force members and the time line of the project imposed a 
need to focus the inquiry. The process began with an initial literature 
review of historical background and dislocation research, and an inquiry 
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into Midwestern farm crisis programs. At the initial task force meeting 
members shared perspectives, reviewed the initial research and proposed 
next steps. It was determined that an assessment of the problem was a 
first step. The objectives that eventually emerged were to: (1) assess 
the severity of the "farm crisis" in Washington, (2) identify at risk 
populations-, and (3) recommend training and development programs for a 
displaced population. Rural economic development strategies were 
identified by the group as an important element or long term alleviation 
efforts, but the time frame prohibited in-depth inquiry into this area. 
While the primary focus was displacement, the task force agreed that the 
broader range of farm crisis Issues should be given attention as well. 

Subsequent task force meetings consisted of testimony and discussion 
with invited experts and among task force members concerning the input 
received. Invited experts discussed the financial situation in Washington 
agriculture, the problem of emotional stress, entrepreneurial development 
programs, employment and training programs, plant shut-down dislocation 
programs and the potential of the state's agencies and institutions to 
address the problem. Meeting agendas are included as Appendix B. 

■ During the periods between meetings the researchers and task force 
members followed up on unanswered questions concerning the financial 
situation and at-risk populations. Informal telephone interviews were 
used to collect data on local conditions and provide direct data from 
impacted areas and populations. This information was suwnarized in 
reports and critiqued by the task force. The critiques provided further 
questions to investigate. In the final stages of the project, drafts of 
the final report were drafted, revised and submitted to the task force 
members for review. 

The first section cf the report provides an historical background to 
the present situation in agriculture followed by a discussion of different 
perspectives on the current national crisis. This initial section is 
concluded with an assessment of the unique characteristics of Washington 
agriculture which differentiate it from states in other regions. 

The second section of the report presents data on the financial 
situation of Washington agriculture, the likely displacement impacts and 
the significance of the displacement problem and related issues. 

The third section provides background an the problem of displacement, 
the additional factors involved in agricultural displacement and the kinds 
of services needed to address the problem. The section concludes with a 
discussion of program development in the Washington context. 

The final section of the report offers conclusions, recommendations 
and implications for further study. The report is followed by appendices 
providing additional information concerning the task force, farm crisis 
services and the financial situation. 

A Note on Language 

The study encountered some problems in the use of lanquage. First, 
two terms are commonly used to refer to the main subject at hand. The 
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terms "dislocated" and "displaced" are consldfeiad synonymous among 
employment and training professionals, although dislocated is often 
designated as the preferred term. This study used the two words 
interchangeably to refer to workers who have stable work histories and 
lose their jobs through no fault of their own, and often due to some 
largar economic trend. 

A second area of confusion revolves around the term "worker." For 
many, the term farm worker or agricultural worker connotes a hired worker 
and often seems to refer to a migrant, worker. Many would not refer to a 
farm operator as a "worker." To avoid confusion this study has adopted 
the phrase "agricultural producers and workers" to refer l:o the entire 
group being considered. More specific designations include farm operators 
or producers" to refer to the person or persons taking primary responsi- 
bility for the farm. "Family worker" refers to a member of the operator's 
family who regularly works on the farm, whether or not he or she is paid a 
wage., ''Hired worker" refers to a non-family member who is hired for a 
wage. The hired worker category is sometimes broken down into year-round 
and seasonal groupings. When "worker" or "agricultural vs-orker"" are used, 
they are intended to refer to any one engaged in an agricultural 
occupation. 

A Note on the Use of the Study 

The study was written with an inter-disciplinary audience in mind. 
For this reason, some sections may be more useful t'lan others depending on 
one|s purpose and background in the subject. The bulk of the document 
couiu be considered background material. Those seeking a brier overview 
may wish to refer to the executive summary and the conclusions chapter, 
'^fter such an overview, the reader may wish to read those chapters most 
relevant to her or his purpose. 



BACKGROUND 



Historical Background 

While the notion of farmers as dislocated workers is more recent than 
the dislocation concept itself, farm families have been leaving the farm 
for decades. The process of outmigration, or "removal of resources," from 
agriculture has been ongoing, for the better part of the twentieth century. 
The fsrm population has declined fairly steadily, in actual numbers and as 
a percentage since 1920. At that time, 32 million people or 30 percent of 
the population lived on farms. By 1979, 6.2 million or about three percent 
hved on farms (Knutson, et.al. 1983). Figure 1 diagrams this change. 

Figure 1". 
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Knutson, Penn and Boehm, d. 174 

Barkley (1986) argues that outmigration only becomes a problem of 
dislocation when the industrial economy slows down. Otherwise, agricul- 
tural labor is absorbed into the manufacturing sector. For instance, while 
there was massive outmigration from agriculture during and after World War 
II, these people were quickly absorbed into a booming industrial economy 
While this view assumes that the problem of agricultural displacement is 
simply a matter of re-employment, it explains the existence of the- 
increased emphasis on rural relief during the 1930s and 1980s. 

Agricultural Crisis in the '20s and '30 s 

Following World War I, U.S. agriculture displayed many of the same 
symptoms present today. Following an expansion of output to meet war 
needs, fanners were faced with declining export demand and poor interna- 
tional trade conditions resulting in excess production capacity, low prices 
and large surpluses. Theodore Saloutos notes "...incomes dropped sharply 
while mortgage indebtedness, interest payments, taxes, and labor costs 
remained high. Bankruptcies skyrocketed, farm values fell and the pur- 
chasing, power in terms of prewar levels declined" (1982, p. 5). The 
emotional and physical trauma that these forces caused are captured in John 
Steinbeck's The Grapes of Wrath (1939). 
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Early Programs Dealing with Farm Disp l acement 

■During the 1930s the Roosevelt administration attempted to address the 
agricultural^ crisis with a variety of programs. Displaced fanners were 
served- by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration (FERA), which provid- 
ed income and basic needs supports, and the Resettlement Administration. 
The Resettlement Administration's mandate was to resettle poor urban and 
rural .people on better lands, sometimes in collective settlements; carry 
out conservation programs; and make loans to distressed farmers. Of these 
programs, the loan program was- the most successful, keeping farmers in 
business and achieving, high rates of repayment. Families who were given 
loans worked out farm management plans with the assistance of government 
agricultural consultants. Other programs of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion included improved migrant labor camps in the far west, and programs to 
help rural youth left without farm jobs and no opportunity to work in the 
city (Saloutos, 1982). 

Later FERA was replaced by the Work Progress Administration (WPA) and 
the Resettlement Administration was absorbed by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration (FSA). The WPA replaced income support with work programs. Some 
underemployed farm families fell between the cracks of this .policy shift, 
not receiving government employment, and no longer receiving income 
assistance. The FSA, as well as carrying on the Resettlement Administra- 
tion s programs, was responsible for protecting the rights of tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers. Legislation was approved to provide loans for 
tenants and sharecroppers to buy their own land. Low funding and 
organizational problems reduced the effectiveness of the program. 

Programs for displaced and distressed farmers during the New Deal 
served two functions. First, to provide income support and meet basic 
necessities of poverty stricken farmers, and second to help poor farmers 
continue in farming by improving the conditions they faced. The 
Resettlement Administration and FSA which administered this second group of 
programs were considered radical and were unpopular. Saloutos notes 
several reasons why the New Deal failed to improve the position of small 
farmers; 1) Wealthy farmers, landlords and the organizations that 
represented their interests opposed aid to poor farmers because it would 
increase their independence and make them more difficult to manage; and 2) 
Many in the agricultural establishment believed that there were too many 
farmers, and that it would be best for all concerned if some of them left 
the farm for urban occupations. In addition, the USDA, the agricultural 
colleges and cooperative extension developed a practice of helping the most 
progressive farmers to improve and were not well equipped to help the 
poorest farmers. As World War II drew the nation out of the depression, 
many of the poorer farmers were drawn to the city and the problems receded. 

Post WWli Trends 

Barkley (1985) notes that many people returned to farms following 
service in World War II, but as mechanization had decreased the need for 
labor in agriculture, and the industrial economy was booming, these people 
soon left for the city. Long (1964) notes that while the economy was 
generally strong during the 1950s and early 1960s, there remained pockc-ts 
of high unemployment, including many rural areas. The federal government 
instituted area redevelopment policies to help depressed comnunities and 
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regions by: 1) encouraging industries to expand or relocate in depressed 
areas, 2) offering occupational training programs, and 3) efforts to 
"improve facilities and utilities to attract new business." Long views 
this "trickle down" approach as a manpower policy. Aid to rural areas was 
.supported by the Farm Bureau which represented agri-business, but opposed 
by the Fanner's Union which feared more people would leave farms due to 
industrialization. 

While the post-war period saW efforts to solve rural underemployment 
through development and training efforts, apparently no efforts were made 
to help displaced farmers. Knutson, Penn and Boehm (1983) note that "the 
1950s .and 1960s were characterized by chronic surpluses, excess capacity 
and too many farms locked into agriculture by fixed resources" (p. 170). 
Hlldreth argues that the high rate of displacement was not addressed by 
public policies because people were viewed as being "pulled from rather 
than pushed off the farm" (1986, p. 104). Hildreth included asTeasons for 
this displacement: 1) mechanization, 2) lower profit margins requiring 
larger farms for viability, 3) the pull of urban opportunities, and 4) 
the demise of the tenant system in the south. Neil E. Harl (1985) 
characterizes, this period as a positive force in the development of the 
non -farm, economy. Labor ano" capital released from agriculture were freed 
for the development of the modern service sector, scientific research and 
advanced technology, A recent USDA paper characterizes those displaced 
prior to the 19803 as "...smaller operators, operators with little formal 
education and members of racial and ethnic minorities" (1985a. p. 35). The 
contrast to today's displaced farmer which is implied by this characteriza- 
tion raises questions of whether displaced farmers were treated equitably 
during the post war period. 

The historical record indicates that perceptions of whether a problem 
exists, the power of interest groups, and the state of the non-farm economy 
influence whether and how farm families and agricultural workers will 
receive assistance. While it is the conventional wisdom that those 
displaced from agriculture between 1940 and 1980 did not require special 
•services, recent attention to the mental health and community impacts 
resulting from farm loss suggests that the needs of many during this period 
may have gone unmet. Furthermore, the fact that those displaced during 
that period are described as owning smaller farms, being less educated and 
belonging to minorities suggests that they may not have been served due to 
a lack of status and power rather than due to a lack of need. 



Perspectives on the Farm Crisis 

There are a number of different perspectives concerning the difficul- 
ties of the agricultural sector during thj 1980s. It can be argued that 
the perspectives people take concerning che farm crisis will influence 
their opinions about what should or should not be done for displaced farm 
families and agricultural workers. To some, dislocation is not a problem, 
to others the issue is preventing dislocation rather than treating its ef- 
fects. Still others view the crisis in broader terms as a crisis of rural 
communities or as an ecological crisis, "hese perspectives will be ad- 
dressed here as 1) efficiency perspective, 2) balanced agriculture per- 
spective, 3) way of life perspective, and 4) economic reversal perspec- 



The Efficiency Perspective 



The view that increasing efficiency due to technological innovation 
necessitates the ren?oval of resources from agriculture has dominated the 
visws of the agricultural establishment since the 1930s. Knutson, Penn 
and Boehm (1983) rationalize that argument as follows, "technology is 
introduced and begins to be adopted, each person individually is able to 
produce more. As this occurs, people freed from food production can turn 
to other pursuits that eventually lead to an enhanced standard of living 
for all ^ the people...." They note that problems arise when the non-farm 
sector IS unable to absorb labor from the farm sector and that the transi- 
tion can be very painful. A common expression of this perspective is found 
in the statement "people need to understand that agriculture is a 
business." 

. .^^fJ^'^J®^^ positively, this process has been termed "the agricultural 
treadmill by Willard Cochrane (19b'8). In this view, technological pro- 
gress m agriculture is a self driving process in which early innovators 
capture the benefits of innovation and late innovators are driven out of 
business. This view soraitioies takes on a Darwinian cast in the popular 
press. The efficient" farmer is viewed as more "fit" in a "struggle for 
.^n^A^^Vu. ^"efficient farmers" are "weeded out." (Beilingham Herald, 
1985 J. This view appears to result in a social pathology image or 
struggling farmers, which may contribute to a lack of attention to their 
needs . 



While new arguments are heing advanced to explain agricultural 
dislocationjn the 1980s, some economists, predominantly outside of the 
agncultural establishment, continue to take this view (Chamberlin 1986, 
Knstol 1986). Harl (1986b) offers a critique of the application of this 
view to the 1980s. According to the efficiency argument, dislocation in 
agriculture is not a problem unless the non-farm sector cannot absorb the 
excess farm labor. As a result, few proposals for addressing this problem 
come from this perspective. However, R.A. Chamberlin (1986) proposes that 
farmers be offered a sort of G.!. bill in order to facilitate the departure 
of farmers from agriculture, enabling the federal government to reduce 
subsidies to agriculture toward the goal of a self-sufficient agriculture. 

The Balanced Agriculture Perspective 

The balanced agriculture argument is in direct opposition to the 
efficiency view. Wes Jackson (1986) states that the present crisis is a 
crisis of agriculture" rather than a crisis in agriculture, arguing that 
modern. agriculture is so far from the ecological balance of nature that it 
represents a crisis in itself. Agricultural policy critic Wendell Berry 
(1977j presents a broader set of arguments, attacking the efficiency 
perspective on ecological, economic and cultural grounds. This argument 
holds that ecological and economic balances are best achieved through small 
diversified farm operations. Diversification provides economic stability 
by spreading risks across a number of products. Ecological stability is 
enhanced by the rotation of crops and the recycling of manure that takes 
place in diversified operations. 

From this perspective, the farm crisis represents both a confirmation 
of fhe perspective's position, a cause for concern about trends in agri- 
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culture* and an opportunity to demonstrate alternatives, fierry (1983) 
warned in the early 1980' s that debt financing went against the traditional 
wisdom of farming. He notes that farm fa' lures are inherent in industrial- 
ized farming which is dependent on purchased inputs and credit (Berry, 
1984). 

A 1986 study by Bultena, Lasley and Geller lends credence to this 
warning. They found that farmers in trouble were those who went into debt 
to -achieve economies of scale and remain competitive. On the other hand, 
they found that smaller scale farmers who were conservative in their 
investments and adoption of capital intensive technologies are in a posi- 
tion to survive the crisis. Recently, both the agricultural establishment 
and the popular press have given greater attention to diversification 
(Kendall J 1986). The balanced agriculture perspective would support 
progrcms aimed at keeping farmers in farming and would seek to protect 
agriculture through policies of diversification. 

The Way of Life Perspective 

Those who view the agricultural lifestyle as being inherently of value 
are fundamentally -opposed to the dislocat'.'o/; of farm families from agricul- 
ture. This opposition is based on several concerns. First, this perspec- 
tive expresses concern about the detrimental physical and emotional effects 
of financial distress on individuals and ('amilies. Second, they are con- 
cerned that the exit of farm families will result in large corporations 
taking control of agriculture. Finally, they are concerned a^out the 
conomic and cultural decline of rural conrnunitles that results from the 
outmigration process. Interviews with farmers indicate that they remain in 
farming because it is a good way of life and they have their independence. 
Ah Iowa farmer, for example, expressed his opposition to farmconsolidation 
by viewing the land in terms of how many families it could support (Hunter, 
1982). This perspective's position on relief efforts is expressed by a 
Nebraska state agency director, "In Nebraska, we feel our first obligation 
is to keep as many farmers in farming as possible, while we also have an 
obligation to help those who must, for financial reasons, leave the farm." 
(Anderson 1986a) 

The Economic Reversal Perspective 

The efficiency argument is quickly being replaced among the agricul- 
tural establishment by a new position which holds that the current finan- 
cial difficulties of farmers are the result of economic reversals beyond 
the farmers' control. Hildreth notes, "Today's displacement is largely 
caused by the farm financial crisis; too much debt relative to cash flow" 
(1986, p. 103). As of the end of 1984, "nearly a fifth of the nation's 

commercial farms. ..had both excessive debt and negative cash flow " 

(USDA 1986b, p. 8) Proponents view the sources of this problem as external 
to the farm pporation, "Farmers are under financial stress because economic 
conditions in agriculture shifted abruptly from being extremely favorable 
throughout the 1970s to being extremely unfavorable in the 1980s" (USDA, 
1986b, p. 8). The reasons given for this change in conditions are numerous. 
The problem began with conditions in the 1970s that encouraged agricultural 
expansion, including high commodity prices, expanding exports, low real 
interest rates, and policies that maintained expectations of continued 
inflation. All of these conditions encouraged farmers to incur debts in 



or^e'r to expand operations (USDA 1986b, Harl 1985). These favorable 
coJltions were followed by negative factors outside the control of the 
individt/al farmer: 

1) . an embargo on grain sales to the Soviet Union that weakened exDort 

markets directly, decreased faith in the United States as a reliable 
supplier and encouraged competitors to enter the grain export market 
(U.S. House of Representatives, 1982; Hunter, 1985); 

2) worldwide recession and a strong US dollar weakened the export market 
further (USDA, 1986b); 

3) the failure of the federal government to control commodity surpluses 
combined with a cf'rowing unwillingness to support the costs of farm 
programs (US House of Representatives, 1983; Hunter, 1985); 

4) reductions in the rate of inflation and increases in real interest 
rates which Harl attributes to federal policies (USDA, 1986b; Harl. 
1985); and 

'5) falling land values (USDA, 1986b; Harl, 1985). 

« 

While proponents of this argument do not reject the efficiency 
argument in general, they argue that these conditions constitute a 
significantly different situation from that advanced in the efficiency 
argument to justify intervention. 

Proponents of the reversal argument also support this distinction by 
noting the characteristics of the recent dislocated fanners. Harl argues 
that, "what is now occurring in agriculture in terms of firms failing 
because equity is exhausted or operating credit is denied, has little to do 
with efficiency and does not represent a continuation of the long-term 
trend toward greater efficiency in agriculture. In fact, the firms now at 
risk are some of the most efficient in the industry. . .Those who survive are 
not necessarily the most efficient, and in fact tend to be the older, 
cautious farmers with little or no debt" (1986a, p. 72). An unpublished 
USDA study argues that "today's displaced farmers operate family-sized 
commercial. enterprises and possess greater human capital than their prede- 
cessors" (1986a, p,35). Hildreth (1986) notes that this group is younger 
than the average, belonging to the middle and upper middle range of the 
commercial farm sector, have education levels comparable to the general 
population and possess marketable entrepreneurial and occupational skills. 

Other distinctions made concerning the current situation include its 
negative effects on the private and public sectors of rural areas, the 
concentration of distress in the northern Great Plat-i- and Midwest, and the 
lack of employment growth in these regions and the t ony as a whole 
(Harl, 1985; Hildreth, 1986; Markley, 1986; USDA, 3 .a). 

Summary 

In summary, these different perspectives approach the farm crisis with 
dif ferment concerns. Those taking the efficiency perspective tend to view 
dislocation as part of an inevitable and positive process. Services for 
those impacted would be viewed as facilitating the process and alleviating 



its harmful side effects* The balanced agriculture perspective views the 
crisis as systemic* Its concerns lie more with how to return agriculture 
to a state of health than with dislocation. Its proponents v/ould support 
dislocation alleviation efforts that are consistent with this perspective 
such as economic diversification and value adding Industries* The way of 
life perspecti'^e expresses concern for those who are dislocated, but also 
is concerned with saving family farms. It would support programs to 
address the emotional and physical needs of the displaced, keep farmers in 
business., and maintain the standard of living in rural communities. It 
might oppose some alleviation, efforts such as relocation assistance and 
attracting some types of industry to rural communities. Finally, the 
economic reversal perspective views those being dislocated as victims of 
forces beyond their control. They would support a range of services to 
help people make a successful transition. They do not appear to view 
reversing the situation as realistic, however. Policy makers should be 
aware that a range of perspectives on the farm crisis exist. 



The Washington Context 

Much of the research, historical analysis and philosophy regarding 
agriculture in the United States is based on the pattern of grain/livestock 
agriculture dominant in the Midwest and Great Plains. Task force members 
have emphasized through the research process that Washington is different 
from the Midwest. For this reason, it is important to take stock of the 
unique characteristics of Washington agriculture and its context, and keep 
them in mind as one discusses programs for addressing displacement and 
other agricultural problems. 

The key word in describing Washington agriculture is diversity. The 
diversity of agricultural commodities produced in the state is second only 
to that of California. Washington agriculture includes a wide range of 
farm sizes and types, experiences different environmental .conditions and 
exists within a multi-faceted economy. Patterns of production that hold 
across multi-state regions in the Midwest, do not hold across counties in 
Washington. This diversity not only belies any attempt at generalization, 
it creates a set of economic and political conditions totally different 
from the Midwest and many other regions. 

Washington, along with its neighbors Oregon and Idaho produce over 200 
agricultural commodities, with Washington showing the greatest diversity 
(Northwest Agricultural Development Project, 1981). Washington agriculture 
can be divided into three basic regions according to method of production 
and farm size (see figure 2). These regions are comprised of: (1) Western 
Washington which is characterized by small farms; (2) the irrigated sector 
of central and south central Washington; and (3) the dryland farming areas 
which form a crescent around the irrigated sector in the eastern half of 
the state. 

The portion of Washington west of the Cascades is characterized by 
diversified farms which produce a variety of crops suited to the cool, 
moist climate. Vegetable and soft fruit production are important. Milk 
production is concentrated in river valleys feeding the Puget Sound and has 
recently replaced wheat as the state's highest value commodity. The small 
size of western Washington farms can be attributed to a combination of 
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intensive commer-lal operations, "hobby farms," small limited resource 
farms, and the influence of urbanization. Average farm sizes by county 
range from 26 to 127 acres, while value of agricultural production ranged 
from less than one million to 128 million dollars per county in 1982 (US 
Dept, of Commerce, 1984). 

The irrigated sector of central Washington is comprised of medium 
sized farms with average farm size by county ranging between 100 and 900 
acres (U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1984). Intensive production yields high 
values in this area with Yakima County producing 467 million dollars worth 
of commodities in 1982 (U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1984). Crop production in 
this area is dominated by fruit production, vegetable crops, and field 
crops such as grains, hay and potatoes. Beef cattle production is more 
concentrated in this area than in other parts of the state. While these 
types of production are intermingled geographically, it is important to 
note that they differ in the economic conditions they face. 

The non-irrigated areas of eastern Washington are dominated by exten- 
sive wheat production, but subtle differences in rainfall and other factors 
warn against lumping these areas as a homogenous category. The majority of 
wheat growing land is in low rainfall areas which limits the possibility of 
•alternative crops, involves a high risk of crop failure, and requires the 
use of a summer fallow rotation. The major exception to these conditions 
are found in the eastern half of Whitman and Spokane counties where higher 
annual rainfall enables farmers to rotate dry peas and lentils with wheat 
and barley crops. Fanning is more stable and profitable in this area. 

In the major wheat growing areas, average farm acreages by county 
range between 1,000 and 1,800 acres (U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 1984). The 
northeastern counties where agriculture is limited to inter-mountain 
valleys do not fit this pattern ranging from relatively small to very large 
average acreages. Spokane County is also an exception, with more small 
intensive farms due to an urban market demand. 

In addition to its internal diversity, Washington agriculture exists 
withr an economy which is not heavily dependent on agriculture for its 
health. The economic consequences of this situation are that the state's 
economy as a whole is not severely affected when agriculture is in 
distress. More specifically, Washington's banking system is not as tied to 
agriculture as in many Midwestern states. As a result, Washington is not 
likely to face bank failures in the same way Midwestern states have. On 
the other hand, this lack of dependence may allow banks to take a more 
stringent position on agricultural credit. 

In the political arena the consequences of a diverse agriculture 
within a diversified economy are that farm financial distress is unlikely 
to become the important political issue it has in the Midwest. The 
different types of agriculture in the state have different concerns and' 
interests. These interests are sometimes in conflict, and it is unlikely 
that all segments of the farm econoniy will experience the same economic 
pressures. For instance, low hay prices which harm Columbia Basin alfalfa 
growers benefit northwest Washington dairy farmers. Furthermore, 
Washington agriculture's role in the overall economy is not so significant 
that it captures the attention of policy makers. 
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Another set of factors which distinguishes Washington agriculture from 
; other regions is its economic structure. This has two consequences in 

planning for di«;location alleviation services. First, many of the equity 
argupnts which provide political support for programs in the Midwest do 
not hold in Washington, and second, the population to be served has differ- 
ent characteristics than in the Midwest. 

Much of the support for farm crisis programs in the Midwest ic based 
in equity arguments concerning the value of small and middle-sized family 
farms and the fact that they are threatened. Washington farms do not fit 
into this threatened family farm image. The State's wheat farms are 
typically very large, its orchard industry is dependent on cheap migrant 
labor. It s dairy industry is highly protected by subsidies, and the small 
farms of western Washington are viewed as part-time or hobby farms. One 
farm type j the irrigated field crop farm of central Washington probably 
fits the image, but may lack a distinct identity due to its geographic 
intermingling with orchards and dryland wheat farms. These characteristics 
do not exenpt Washington farms from financial distress and failure, rather 
they weake.i or at least muddle the equity arguments that lend political and 
public support to programs recently developed in the Midwest. 

The economic structure of Washington agriculture also alters the 
potential population to be served by dislocation alleviation services. 
Midwestern programs have tended to focus on the farm family, once again 
assuming^a family farm pattern of agriculture. In Washington, where there 
is a much greater dependence on hired labor, to si^nply transport the 
Midwestern model and focus exclusively on farm families would raise 
questions of equity. Furthermore, when hired labor is involved, more 
complex patterns of dislocation are involved. Dislocation of hired labor 
may occur in farms which are experiencing distress but may not fail. Farm 
distress, farm failure, and participation in set aside programs may also 
lead to dislocation in agricultural supply, service and processing indus- 
tries; which suggests that these groups should be considered in discussions 
of agricultural dislocation. 

II ^^"^^ °^ factors which bear on farm crisis services in 
Washington are the attitudes of people both within and outside agriculture 
Task force testimony and telephone interviews suggest a difference in 
atti.tude from the Midwest. It appears that in the Midwest it has become 
accepted that farm distress and failure are the result of forces beyond the 
control of farmers, and that the individual farmer is not to blame. In 
Washington, sources indicate that a farmer's financial problems are still 
commonly viewed as being of his or her own making. This may lead to a 
greater reticence to admit one's problems and seek assistance. Further- 
more, some anecdotal evidence suggests that at least some members of the 
general public view Washington farmers as an affluent group. This may 
reduce the public's willingness to support services for farmers. 

• Summary 

The previous three sections provide a background for framing a dis- 
cussion of the present JinanciaT situation in Washington agriculture and 
Its significance. The historical background tells us that the phenomenon 
nLT '""'Sr*!"" ^''^T agriculture is not new, but that viewing the phenome- 
non as a displacement problem is new. This background reminds us that 
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questions of equity are involved in whether and how the problem is 
addressed. The discussion of alternative perspectives indicates that the 
financial problems of agriculture can be viewed in different contexts and 
with different pj'iorities which yield different assessments of significance 
and suggest different solutions. Finally, the presentation of the 
Washington context reminds the reader that discussion of Washington's 
situation must take into account a complexity and diversity generally 
absent in national level agricultural policy debates. 
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FINANCIAL DISTRESS AND DISPLACEMENT IN WASHINGTON AGRICULTURE 



Introduction 

A primary purpose of this study was to "project the impact of the 
Tarm crisis on the displaceiwnt of farm owners, operators and workers in 
Washington. This section of the report provides a synthesis of data from 
several sources aimed at: (1) assessing the current financial situation in 
Washington agricultu^-e, (2) assessing the impact of the financial situa- 
tion on the displacemerit of farm operators, farm family labor, hired farm 
labor and employees of agriculture related businesses, and (3) projecting 
future impacts. Data sources include farm costs and returns surveys* 
testimony of agricultural lenders; and telephone interviews with service 
providers, producers and agricultural suppliers. 

n,'wnn°^^''l^^!'?^"i.'^^°"' ff^^culture occurs in several ways. The phenomenon 
given most attention nationally has been farm failure. In this situation, 
a farni operator and those members of his or her family employed on the 
operation are .displaced. Hired labor cn the farm may or may not be 
displaced depending on whether the farm continues to produce and whether 
the new management retains the services of the hired labor. 

There are more subtle ways in which hired farm laborers and employees 
of farm related businesses may become displaced. First, farm operators who 
are distressed but not failing, may lay-off hired labor and depend more on 
their own and family labor. Second, farm operators may cut expenses by 
buying less equipment, doing their own repairs and cutting back on 
application of chemical fertilizers. As a rasult, suppliers and service 
providers may be required to lay-off employees or in some cases go out of 
business. Final y, displacement of farm operators and family members may 
put in motion a "chain" of displacement on other farms and in agricul- 
turally related businesses. In this process farmers become hired laborers 
and hired laborers lose status or become unemployed. 

Displacement induced by financial distress takes place within the 
context of the ongoing process of technologically driven displacement and 
farm consolidation. If farms which are lost to the operator are consol- 
idated with neighboring farms, and larger economies of scale requirinq less 
labor result, further displacement will occur. In other cases, formerly 
self-employed positions will be replaced by wage labor. 

Farm Financial Distress in Washington 

The first step in projecting agricultural displacement is to assess 
the extent and severity of farm financial distress in the state. Once this 
IS known, one can begin to speculate about the effects on displacement. 

The Washington State Agricultural Statistics Service (WASS, 1986) 
estimated the combined debt/asset ratio of all Washington farms to be 24.2% 
as of January 1, 1986. This Farm Finance Survey also indicates that 55% of 
Washington farms had a negative cash balance after interest and principal 
payments, and that 30% of Washington farms had a negative household cash 
^^IL""^ ® 5c?T^^T' ^"^^""^ included. The Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane (FLBS) foreclosed on 54 Washington farms and received 33 deeds in 
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lieu of foreclosure in the state during 1986. As of September 30, 1986, 
26% of the bank's volume or 14% of the number of loans fell in the adverse- 
ly classified category; 5090 loans are involved. As of January 1987, the 
Farmer's Home Administration had 618 delinquent loans for a rate of 24%. 
Farm Credit Services and ?mHA data give only a partial assessment of the 
cred t situation. Other lending sources include commercial banks, private 
individuals and life insurance companies. Life insurance companies appear 
to be an active foreclosure threat. 

These basic facts tell a partial story of Washington farm distress in 
the middle 1980s. However, in order to have meaning in a policy sense, 
they need to be placed in the contexts of: (1) the national situation, (2) 
changes in the state's situation over time, and (3) the significance of 
distress indicators. Such analysis will provide a better basis for 
assessing the significance of the current farm problem, although a final 
a«>5essment of its importance will remain subjective. 

Comparative Situation 

In comparison to the national average of 22%, the average debt/asset 
ratio for Washington farms is slightly higher at 24% (Washington Agricul- 
tural Statistic Service, 1986). In comparison to midwestern states, meas- 
ures of financial stress are much lower, while in comparison to neighboring 
states the data are inconclusive. The following state comparisons are 
provided as illustrations. 

• Dept/Asset Ratios, December 31, 1985 (USDA, 1987): 

Washington 24.2% 
Nebraska 35.3% 
Idaho 27.4% 

• Percent of farmers with debt/asset ratios greater than 40%, 
January 1, 1986 (WASS, 1986, Greater Nebraska Job Training, 1986): 

Washington 19.9% 
Nebraska 36.8% 

• Farmer's Home Administration loan delinque'icy rates (Greater 
Nebraska Job Training, 1986, Gardner et al, 1986): 

Washington 24% - 1987 
Nebraska 54% - 1986 
Idaho 51% - 1986 

• Average non-farm income, 1985 (WASS, 1986; Greater Nebraska Job 
Training, 1986): 

Washington $26,523 
Nebraska $ 6,548 



Longitudinal comparisons within the state suggest that the financial 
health of farms has deteriorated since 1980. The current debt/asset ratio 
has increased from 21.9% in 1985, and from 16% in the late 1970s 



(Washington Agricultural Statistics Service, 1986) (so.e .igure 3). Federal 
Land Bank foreclosures in Washington have risen substantially since 1980 
when there were eleven, to a high of 57 in 1985 (see figure 4). 

Significance of Distress Indicators 

It is important to understand Washington farm financial data in 
relation to accepted standards af farm distress. Leistritz, et al. (1986) 
note, "At current prices, input costs and asset values, most cor.fliercial 
farms begin to have difficulty meeting principal repayment commitments at 
debt-to-asset (debt) ratios of about 40 percent. Above 70 percent, most 
farms have difficulty meeting even their interest payments and ether 
current expenses." Gardner, Meyer and Walker (1986) note that operations 
which require less land and have a steady income flow s'jch as dairy, 
poultry and feedlot operations can manage higher debt/asset ratios while 
the uncertainty of dryland farming necessitates lower ratios. It has been 
suggested that a farm with a debt/asset ratio of above 40% is considered 
likely to fail within five years, while above 70% it is likely to fail 
within 2 years. The*1986 Fam Finance Survey (WASS, 1986) estimates that 
of a total of 28,136 Washington farms, 3,872 or 13.76% have debt/asset 
ratios between 41 and 70 percent, while ,1,722 or 6.12% have ratios of 71 
percent or more. If the above analysis is accepted, 5594 or nearly 20% of 
farms represented by the survey are in relatively serious difficulty. 
These farms represent approximately 24 percent of all farm assets in tJ^e 
state. 

However the use of debt/asset ratio as the sole measure of farm finan- 
cial stress has been -riticized for two reasons. First, the survey process 
by which farmers self-assess the value of their assets is highly subjective 
and responses depend on the psychological state of the respondent. Second, 
a farm s high debt/asset ratio may not reflect its true financial viabili- 
ty. For example, as the value of farmland declines, the debt/asset ratio 
of a farm may be elevated on paper without any change in the amount of debt 
being serviced. Furthermore, the farm family unit which pays farm debts 
has other sources of income and debts not related to the farm operation 
Itself. Therefore, non-farm income and obligations should be factored into 
an assessment of the financial health of farm households. A viability 
ratio (Salant, Smale and Saupe, 1986) has been suggested as an alternative 
measure of farm financial health which incorporates cash flow data: 



Viability ratio = annual household net income 

annual household financial obligations 



By combining cdsh flow and debt/asset information, we can obtain a mor 
complete indication of the financial health of Washinpton farms. 

Majoro (1987), using Farm Finance Survey (WASS, 1986) data has 
conducted such an analysis. His calculations identify three groups at 
risk. Of the Washington farms accounted for in the survey, 641 have 



* 

*u J. current estimate of the number of f ms in the state 1s 38,000; 
the difference between the- Survey figure and the total number of farms is 
normally considered to be under-reported small producers. 
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negative cash flows and debt to asset ratios of 71% or higher, 1083 have 
negative cash flows and debt to asset ratios between 41% and 70%, and 1081 
have positive cash flows but debt to asset ratios of 71% or over. Together 
these.' combine to form "at risk" groups which total 2804 farms or approxi- 
mately ten percent of the farms considered in the survey. 



Dimensions of the Distress 

Beyond estimating the number of farms at risk, an understanding of the 
displacement effects of farm financial distre«?s requires knowledge of the 
types of farms being impacted. A profile can be constructed using 
statistical data and the assessments of sources in impacted counties. 
Generalizations of thii nature are speculative, but are nonetheless useful 
in understanding the pattern of displacement. 

The Statistical Picture 

Secondary data are available which provide a breakdown of financial 
distress, indicators by farm type, age of operator, sales class and 
location. Debt/asset ratio data are available for 1985 and 1986 from two 
surveys conducted through the Washington State Department of Agriculture 
(Washington Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 1985 and WASS, 1986). 

Farm Type . When broken down by farm type, financial stress indicators 
suggest that a variety of conmodity groups are experiencing difficulty. By 
debt/ asset ratio,, cash grain and dairy farms had significantly higher than 
average ratios in early 1986. Cattle, wheat, hay and milk led the list^of 
commodities with the most foreclosures in the 12th Farm Credit District 
during 1985. Cattle, wheat and hay were consistently high over the previ- 
oi" three years while milk had been lower. 

Age of Operator . Financial statistics suggest that younger farmers 
are at risk. The average debt to asset ratio for the 35 to 45 age group 
during 1985 and 1986 was over 30% for the last two years, while the under 
35 age group experienced averages of 39% in 1985 and 37% in 1986. The 
averages for this youngest group are close to the 40% threshold at which 
Leistritz, et al. (1986) note farmers have difficulty keeping up debt 
principal payments. 

Sales Class . Farms in the highest two sales brackets are highly 
leveraged. Those farms with gross sales of between $250,000 and $499,899 
had an average debt/asset ratio of 34%, while those with a gross of 
$500,000 and over averaged 30%. Farms in lower sales brackets are, on 
average, in less financial difficulty. 

Location . Financial statistics show no clear pattern of farm stress 
by location. Debt/asset ratios were not significantly different on the 
east or west side of the state. Of the combined totals of foreclosures 
made and deeds in lieu received by the Federal Land Bank during 1985 and 
1986, the Yakima Service Center led the state with 33, or 21% of the total. 
Vancouver was second with 24 or 15%. Mount Vernon and Chehalis had 22 each 
and Spokane had 21. 

* District 12 includes Washington and the surrounding states of Idaho, 
Oregon, Montana., and Alaska. 
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Primary Data 

The perspective offered by statistical data provides a general over- 
view; but lacks detail. Additional data have been gathered which supple- 
ment and refine the information provided by quantitative data. These data 
have been collected through telephone interviews with Cooperative Extension 
agents and other service providers in several agricu.tural counties. 
Counties were chosen to provide a geographic dive- si ty and to follow up 
leads on troubled areas. Table 1 summarizes the .-esults of these inter- 
views. 

. The interview data suggest that dryland wheat farms, irrigated forage 
and grain growers, and some fruit and vegetable producers are farm 
enterprises experiencing widespread financial distress. 

Interviewees argued that dryland wheat farms in areas where low 
rainfall limits alternative crops and narrows profit margins are 
experiencing distress. Factors that respondents cited as causing the 
distress included low prices, poor weather conditions and high debt; 
particularly among those who have bought land or installed high lift 
irrigation systems. Negative mental health affects have been reported. 
Some respondents view the Conservation Reserve Program as moderating the 
impact for dryland farmers in some areas. 

Respondents from irrigated areas reported severe distress among 
farmers growing alfalfa and grains, particularly "shell corn." Low prices, 
high costs and high debt were viewed as contributing factors to the situa- 
tion. Alfalfa growers have been impacted by Federal policies including the 
dairy i)uy-out and the decision to allow cutting of hay on set-aside lands. 
Washington State Department of Agriculture has reported a 65% drop in 
alfalfa hay prices between March 1986 and 1987, and industry sources report 
that many lenders will not make loans to anyone with more than half their 
land in alfalfa (Capitol Times, 1987). Negative impacts on hired work<2rs 
and agri-businesses were reported. 

The ban of the herbicide dinoseb is expected to have an impact on 
green pea and raspberry growers. Informants reported that some green pea 
growers were experiencing contract reductions from processors, and 
raspberry growers were hurt by fluctuating prices. One respondent noted 
that grape growers have been hurt by frost and low prices. 

Respondents reported that the tree fruit and dairy sectors are ba- 
sically stable. Beef producers were viewed as just recovering from several 
bad years in which many were displaced. Timothy hay growers were seen as 
an exception to the depressed forage farm type. 

These interview data offer only a sporadic view of the state. While 
they clearly identify some problem areas, they give little indication of 
whether o. not there rnay be problems among other farm types and 
geographic areas. 

Interpretations 

Some speculative statements can be made on the basis of the combined 
quantitative and qualitative data. Dryland wheat, and irrigated cash grain 
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and hay farms appear to be hardest hit. Reports of significant distress 
among these farm, types have come from Adams, Grant, Franklin and Yakima 
counties. Quantitative financial data, including high debt asset ratios 
and Federal Land Bank foreclosure rates, support reports of distress among 
these farm types. The situation is not expected to improve in the near 
future. 

Northwest Washington berry and vegetable growers are reporting some 
distress as well. Quantitative data are unclear in this area. The dinoseb 
ban and the fate of processors are factors which will affect the future 
situation in these crops. 

The data on other farm types is mixed. While quantitative data 
suggest that beef and dairy operations may be under stress, interviews 
suggest improvement among beef producers and good conditions for the dairy 
industry. One explanation for this discrepancy is the lag between the 
collection of data by the statistical services, and its release. Host 
indicators suggest financial health in the tree fruit industry, although 
-interviewees warn of over-production in the longer term. 

Causes and the Credit Crisis 

The causes of financial distress in Washington agriculture are 
multiple, including the macro-economic and policy impacts on the nation's 
agriculture as a whole, and more local impacts such as the demise of the 
sugar beet industry in the late seventies and currently depressed hay 
prices. The bottleneck in the system, however, appears to be in the credit 
system. Low profits in agriculture have discouraged comnercial lenders 
from making agricultural loans. Pressures on the Farm Credit System are 
reducing the availablity of credit from this source and at the same time 
increasing the pressure on farmers borrowing from the system. These 
circumstances hold the potential for a downward spiral of foreclosures, 
farm failures and even tighter credit. 

Displacement Effects and Broader Impacts 

The full relationship between farm distress and displacement remains 
unclear. As noted in the introduction, displacement can* occur in several 
ways. An important consideration for whether hired labor and agri-business 
employees are displaced is whether land remains in production after a farm 
business fails. 

C ase Study 

A case study of a small geographical area within the State provides 
further information. While not offering conclusive answers, an example 
situation studied in more detail can offer insights and working hypotheses 
concerning the relationships between farm financial distress and occupa- 
tional displacement. Yakima County was chosen as the location for such an 
example. Sources were interviewed by telephone - including a community 
college farm management instructor, a farm workers' clinic employee, an 
Employment Securities Office analyst, .managers of irrigation supply and 
general farm supply businesses, a Cooperative Extension agent, two 
commercial bank representatives, a member of Washington Women for the 
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Survival of Agriculture (WWSA), a displaced farmer and .a farmer filing 
bankruptcy. Interviews were conducted during April and May of 1987. 

Most of the sources agreed that hay and grain (particularly corn) 
growers are having serious problems. One agricultural supplier described 
their situation as critical . However, the Cooperative Extension agent and 
■one banker did not see any serious or widespread problems. 

SiBveral respondents discussed displacement. The Washington Women for 
the Survival of Agriculture representative noted that fanners are laying 
off hired labor to cut costs and bankrupt farmers are working as hired 
labbrerson other farms, the displaced farmer said he had laid off two 
hired workers* one of them a family member. He said both are now working 
on. other farms i He said he is now doing custom work. The farmer filing 
bankruptcy said he'd laid off a relative who was now working as a skilled 
worker iri' a nearby city. He also expressed concern about his soi.s' future 
m agriculture, one of whom has recently completed an agricultural degree. 
-Both; agricultural suppliers had reduced their staff. The irrigation 
supplier had reduced his staff from eight to two and' expected to lay off 
the others soon. He said employees had left the area and a couple had 
moved across the mountains for factory jobs. The general supplier had 
reduced his staff from 90 to, 65 through attrition and lay offs. The 
employment securities analyst didnot report any significant problems in 
agricultural employment.. The farmworkers' clinic employee noted that some 
of their migrant Worker clients complained of lack of work. He also noted 
a strike at one of the orchards. 

Five sources noted that significant amounts of acreage are standing 
idle. Some of this land is Yakima Indian Nation lease land. The general 
supplier noted that this idle land and Conservation Reserve Program land 
are having an. "incredible impact" on local economies including the need for 
supplies and labor and on income generated. He stated that many agri- 
cultural communities in the area have stores standing empty. Two sources 
noted an equipment dealer going bankrupt in a nearby community. 

The Washington Women for the Survival of Agriculture representative 
and the farmer filing bankruptcy both said they knew several people faced 
with bankruptcy. One bank representative said he thought lenders are just 
getting warmed up on foreclosure actions. Several sources noted that many 
farmers were unable to obtain operating credit. With the exception of the 
Cooperative Extension agent, most respondents felt the general financial 
situation would remain poor for a couple more years. 

Interpretative Analysis 

The case study from Yakima County and evidence from other areas 
suggest that a variety of displacement types are occurring. Beyond the 
obvious displacement of farm operators, evidence from Yakima County and 
task force testimony suggest that "chain displacement" is occurring i.. 
which displaced farmers and experienced hired workers take the jobs of less 
experienced farm and ag-busihess employees. This leaves the lowest status 
and least experienced workers unemployed. Interviews also suggest that 
farm cost reduction efforts, the Conservation Reserve Program and farmers 
requesting business on credit are hurting agricultural suppliers, with the 
•result that employees are being laid off. Few data are available on the 
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effect on migrant labor although, the farm types in distress tend to be the 
mechanized, non-labor intensive farms, which suggests a smaller impact on 
this' group. 

An Important factor in determining the overall impact of displacement 
is whether land which is lost by the farm operator remains in production. 
Agricultural lenders argue that land acquired by lenders remains in produc- 
tion , in order to maintain the land. However, reports from Yakima County 
indicate that a significant quantity of land is standing idle, particularly 
land that is ordinarily leased. In areas where significant proportions of 
the land is idle, the- impact on hired farm labor and agricultural supplier 
employees is increased. 

it is hypothesized that displacement will be spread relatively evenly 
aniong operators, family members, hired farm workers, and ag-supplier 
employees. This judgement is based on the facts that distress is occurring 
predominantly in sectors with low hired labor to family labor ratios, but 
that hired laborers and supplier employees are as likely, as operators and 
family members- to lose employment in times of distress. 

Estimating job loss resulting from farm failure is highly speculative. 
A very simplified calculation using a job multiplier table and gross farm 
income data produces a range of 3.1 to 4.4 jobs lost in the Washington 
economy for each farm failure.* Majoro (1987), using sales rather than 
income data calculates a more conservative rate of 2.4 jobs lost in the 
economy for each farm failure.. These calculations assume that all on-farm 
jobs are lost when a farm fails. On the other hand, the calculations do 
not account for jobs lost due to lay-off on distressed farms, or jobs lost 
when land is idled in set-aside programs. They do, however, provide a 
range to work with. Under strong market conditions, farm failure would 
result in a transfer of ownership, but relatively small dislocation of one 
or fewer persons per farm. Under very poor market conditions the land may 
go out of ^production resulting in the full multiplier effect and between 
two and four dislocations for every farm failure. The resulting range 
would indicate that between 1500 and 8000 dislocations would result given 
the 2G00 farms expected to fail in Washington. Under present conditions, 
it appears that some farms are remaining out of production, and that 
employment in agriculture related businesses are being affected in some 
areas. Given these facts an estimate of between 3,000 and 5,000 
dislocations over the nextnEhree years seems reasonable . 



* 

These figures were arrived at using job multiplier tables from The 
Washington Input-Output Study for 1982 (Bourque, 1987) and Washington Crop 
and Livestock Reporting Service (1985) gross farm income data. The number 
of average Washington, farms (x) needed to produce $1 million of output was 
calculated to be approximately eight. The number of direct jobs generated 
by $1 million of output in the field crops sector (14) was divided by x to 
give an ap.p.roximation of the number of jobs per farm in the field crop 
sector (1.75). This figure was then multiplied by the number of total jobs 
per direct .job to arrive at the final figure. The range represents 
calculations using two different job multipliers, one accounts for the 
•effec.t of household spending, the other does not. 
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Possible Broader Impacts 



Beyond the employment categories previously mentioned, others who may 
be adversely affected by farm financial distress include the parents and 
children Or farm operators, retail businesses and public employees in 
agricultural communities, and agricultural landowners who are dependent on 
farm income. Within Washington, communities highly dependent on agricul- 
ture for their economic base, and those with other depressed sectors are 
likely to feel the greatest impact from farm financial distress. Adams, 
Douglas and Grant Counties are examples in which areas experiencing 
significant farm financial distress that are also dependent on agriculture 
for Z0% or more of their income. 

Projections 

Beyond assessing the current situation, planning an appropriate 
response to problems of displacement jn agriculture requires an assessment 
of both present and future impacts. Trend analysis suggests that indicators 
of financial distress such as debt to asset ratios and federal lender 
foreclosure rates have worsened over the last five years. Factors which 
will have a bearing on future impacts include: the future of the farm 
credit system, possible changes in federal farm programs, the acceleration 
of technological and structural change, fiscal and monetary changes, 
changes in land value, politics and the weather. 

Evidence presented to the task force indicates that the Farm Credit 
Bank system is in serious difficulty. Congressional relief is a possibil- 
ity, but hot a certainty, pestnjcturing of the system is possible. There 
will be increased pressure on debtors from this, source in 1987. If the 
Federal Land Bank of Spokane is tak°n over by the Farm Credit System 
Capital Corporation, the pressure will intensify. It is considered 
unlikely that the system wilV be allowed to fail. Comnercial lenders 
appear to be withdrawing from agricultural lending in some areas. Lack of 
available credit may add to pressure on distressed farmers. 

Changes in federal farm programs constitute a second set of factors. 
Changes could be either positive or negative. The current trend towards 
expenditure control could cut deeper into these programs. On the other 
hand, the recent decline in influence of the Reagan Administration may ease 
pressure for spending control. Election year politics may also affect the 
situation, probably in the direction of favoring farm programs, based on 
the assumption that voters sympathize with the farm population. 

On a national basis, the Office of Technology Assessment (OTA, 1986) 
notes that biotechnology, information technology and changes in financial 
markets mil increase the trend towards a bi -polar agriculture ot very 
large and small farms, with medium-sized farms being eliminated. Tney 
predict a reduction in farm numbers of nearly 50% by the end of the 
century. 

The Office of Technology assessment predicts loss of population and 
retail business in the great Plains and West with greater concentration of 
production on large farms. The dryland areas of Eastern Washington can 
expect similar impacts. Washington's labor intensive irrigated agricul- 
tural enterprises display similar characteristics to California agricul- 
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ture, where OTA argues that new technology may increase unemployment in an 
area already characterized by exploitative practices. In general, 
Washington can expect a slower rate of technologice. ly driven farm consoli- 
dation arid displacement in the more diversified areas such as the west side 
of the Cascades and_jthe irrigated areas on the basis that diversified areas 
will have more stable economies. However, the dairy industry is considered 
one of the fastest changing sectors. Despite its good financial health, 
ongoing technologically driven displacement can be expected. 

Changes in the inflation rate, the value of the dollar relative to the 
currencies^of agricultural importers, and changes in the value of land are 
other factors that can be expected to influence farm viability. A growing 
food self-sufficiency among Pacific Rim nations will probably limit the 
opportunities for export expansion to filling market niches. Market 
expansion is not likely to be a major factor. 



Conclusion; At Risk Populations 

In conclusion, the triangulation of data sources enables the tenta- 
tive identification of at risk populations. A variety nf criteria can be 
used to assess the financial health of Washington farms. On the basis of 
cash flow alone, 30^ of the farms surveyed by the Washington Agricultural 
Statistics service have negative cash flows after household expenses, and 
cannot expect to continue indefinitely under present conditions. Using 
debt-asset ratios as an indicator, approximately 14% or nearly 4,000 are at 
risk within five years having ratios over 40% and an additional 6% or 1700 
farms are at risk of failure within two years with ratios over 70%, 
Analysis using a combination of cash flow data and debt to asset ratios 
yields a figure of approximately 1U% of 2800 of the farms surveyed beinq 
likely to fail vflthin two to three years. This figure of 2800 is con- 
sidered the most reliable and forms the basis for further calculations in 
this study. Over the longer term, of approximately 15 years, analysts 
predict a nation-wide reduction in the number of farms by 50%. 

The effects of the short term financial crisis in agriculture is~ 
affecting Washington differently than in other regions such as the Midwest. 
Due to the diversity of Washington agriculture the entire state is not 
affected at the same level of severity as many other states. On the other 
hand, because the impact is not spread evenly over the state, some farm 
types and geographic areas may be experiencing distress approaching or 
equalling the distress in other regions. The problem is not a state-wide 
problem but may be locally severe. 

Farms facing failure do not come from a single product or production 
method group. The largest numbers appear to come from dryland and irrigat- 
ed grain, hay and cattle 'enterprises. Statistics indicate that farm 
failure is likely among large commercial enterprises (sales classes of " 
$250,000 and over) and among operators in younger aga groups. These data 
along^with interview responses lend credence to the notion that those 
affected either entered agriculture or expanded during the mid- to 
late-1970s. Preliminary findings indicate that the largest impacts are in 
the center of the state with significant distress reported from Adams, 
Grant, Franklin counties and part of Yakima County. 
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As indicated elsewhere in the chapter, this information on farm 
distress and. failure indicate not only the type, number and location of 
farm operators being displaced, but also provide the basis for assessing 
the impact on. farm family members, hired labor and agricultural business 
employees. While the impacts of farm distress and failure are complex and 
difficult to estimate, the, research conducted leads to the conclusion that 
an estimate of between 3,000 and 5,000 dislocations is a reasonable ap- 
proximation of the expected impact. These dislocations can be expected to 
impact farm operators, family workers and hired workers in equal numbers. 

Trends over the first half of the 1980's indicated a deteriorating 
financial situation in Washington agriculture. While future trends are 
difficult to predict, there are a sufficient nuipber of unstable and uncer- 
tain factors involved in the present situation, to expect that farm failure 
will remain a significant problem' in some sectors over the next five years. 



Table 1.. Assessment of Washington Fann Financial Situation from County Level Key Inforaants. 



County 


General 
Assessment 


Farm Types 
In Distress 


Cocrments/Projectlons 


Sources 


Whatcom 


Varied 


berries worst, 
peas 


Dinoseb ban Is. a concern^ possible 
vegetable processing plant shut down 


two CE 
agents 


Skagit 


moderately 
serious 


row crops 
(peas) 


Dinoseb ban and 15-2035 contract cuts 
affect vegetable growers 


CE agent 


Kittitas 


financial stress wide- 
spredQ^ DUt tew are in 
serious trouble 


no comment 


Strong timothy hay market has modified 
stresSt diversification helps, one 
crop farms having more trouble 


CE agent 


Yakima 


Varied, setMous 
for some 


grain and forage 
crop growers 


Varied assessment from different 
sources, debt load and tight credit 
are Issues* Idle land Is common* 
little chantje expected* 


Service providers 
producers, 
suppliers, 
lenders 


Klickitat 


Moderate level of pro- 
blems, some In troubl.e 
a few qettinq out 


cattle - wheat 
operations 


Oparating loans and acreage expansion 
causing problems, expecting Improve- 
ment* Other Industries depressed* 


CE agent 


Douglas 


Not available 


not available 


Strong participation In CRP Is saving 
farmers, but may have negative Impact 
on suppliers & communities* 


Comm* College, 

supplier, 

producer 


Grant 


Serious 


alfalfa hay, 
possibly dryland 
wheat 


Young progress, farmers & poor fanners 
In trouble, programs hurt hay growers, 
expect a couple nore bad years* 


CE agent, 
Comm* colleges 


Benton 


Not seelno much 
of a problem 


no comment 


County has large farms* Found that 
people aren't admitting problems* 


CE agent 


Adams 


Serious 


wheat farms 


Low rainfall, soils limit alternatives 
to wheat* Mental health problems. In- 
cluding suicides, divorces reported* 


CE agents. 
Mental Health 
Agency 


Franklin 


Serious 


alfalfa ? wheat ? 


100 FmHA classified loans reported 
county has 5mall farms which are 
vulnerable 


Benton Co* 
CE agent 


Whitman 


Moderate 


no comment 


There are problems, but not In large 
numbers, debt load from 1970s land 
purchases are a factor* 


Producer 



(Countleis are arranged west to east) 
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DISLOCATION; EFFECTS AND ALLEVIATION STRATEGIES 

BrowriG (1985) has defined dislocated workers as "...individuals with 
established work, histories who have lost their jobs through no fault of 
their own and who are likely to encounter considerable difficulty finding 
comparable employment. Such individuals are thought to ha > lost their 
jobs ^ecause the industries or occupation in wnich they wo are in long 
term decline." Agricultural producers and workers losing th.ir livelihoods 
due ta the current financial distress can easily be viewed as fitting this 
definition. There are many similarities between the situation of the 
displaced steel mill worker and the agricultural producer or worker, but 
there are also differences. Plant closings have drawn public attention not 
only because of the plight of the individual worker, but also because of 
Its dramatic effect on -whole comnunities. Rural communities are also 
affected by displacement in agriculture but the effect is not so immediate- 
ly noticeable. - The effect of a plant closing can be. likened to a single 
sharp blow to the head, while the effect of farm failures is more like an 
insidious <lisease which weakens communities cell by cell. This comparison 
Illustrates that much can be applied from the manufacturing setting to the 
agricultural setting, but there is also extensive knowledge and understand- 
ing that must come from an understanding of the agricultural context. The 
ton owing sections of the report will review knowledge of the effects of 
displacement in various settings, discuss alleviation strategies, and docu- 
ment approaches that Midwestern states have taken in addressing agricultur- 
al displacement problems and related issues. It will conclude with an 
analysis of the potential for program development and an assessment of the 
significance of dislocation and related issues in the Washington context. 

Dislocation Effects 

General Descriptions 

Root (1984) describes the affects of dislocation, on workers: 

The redundant [dislocated] worker must deal simultaneously with 
unexpected job loss; being unemployed in a labor market flooded with 
others who possess the same skills and experience; the shock of losing 
the security of a long term job; the loss of income for house pay- 
ments, food and clothes; .the concern with both the costs and coverage 
of health care; and- reconsideration of family options that have been * 
rejected. Coping with the financial, social and psychological prob- 
lems that accompany job loss involve an enormous amount of stress 
which is compounded when the labor market is inelastic, (p. 53) 

Root also notes that displaced workers are reluctant to use social 
services, their social networks decline, and many experience strained 
family relationships. Lamberts and Turner (1984) cite the work of Harvey 
Brenner, noting in his findings that a 1% increase in unemployment resu^lts ' 
in a 1.9% increase in mortality, and that this increase in mortality is 
experienced across all age groups. They describe unemployment stress as a 
killer 01 sease. Stromsdorfer notes in task force testimony (Hunter. 1987) 
that^older workers often die earlier if they retire and are left with 
nothing to do. On-the-job training offers an alternative. 
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Timber Industry Dislocation 



Information on dislocation in the Pacific Northwest timber industry 
provides additional insights. Human service providers in Grays Harbor and 
Pacific Counties of Washington state have found that in serving timber 
industry workers, attention must be paid to role perceptions; "They 
perceive themselves as self-sufficient. They .are individuals who left the 
formal education system at an earlier than average age and who expect the 
traditional econon\y to support them in occupations that reinforce a strong 
masculine self-image." In order to make a transition to other occupations, 
serv.ice providers argue that the workers may have to adjust the expectation 
that their jobs define their masculine self-image. In providing services, 
however, service providers should be sensitive to this ethos (Robbins- 
Standish, i986a, 1985b). 

Task force testimony (Hunter, 1987) yields further insights. Owen 
notes that community college efforts with timber industry workers indicate 
three distinct groups: younger workers are willing to participate in train- 
ing and'relocate if a job becomes available. Middle-aged workers have 
property and family commitments In the community which make them reluctant 
to move but needful of an income. Older workers were found to be unwilLing 
to make changes. Stromsdorfer stresses the need to re-employ older workers 
and suggests on-the-job training as most appropriate for this group. 
Comstock notes that outmigration of the young frustrates economic develop- 
ment efforts in these areas. Boone predicts a similar age related pattern 
among the displaced in agriculture. Bentley and Boone both express similar 
concerns about outmigration in agricultural communities. 

Displacement in Agricultur e 

The problems and consequences of displacement in agriculture appear to 
be similar to those found in an industrial setting but with several addi- 
tional factors involved. This section discusses some of these factors as 
described in the literature, t.ie effects of farm loss, and some of the task 
force's findings in this area. Most of the information in this area is 
related to farm families; relatively little has been written on the unique 
problems of hired agricultural workers who become displaced. 

Additional Factors . One of the major differences found in displace- 
ment of farm families is the degree of involvement with the occupation. 
Rolfsmeyer writes, "When a farm owner and family members are displaced from 
their business, they are often displaced from their home... many of these 
persons are not just losing a business, but a heritage as well. The effect 
this has on individuals should not.be underestimated'" (1986, p. 4). 

The family nature of farms also creates additional problems and 
stresses. Behm and Moore (1986) note that often as many as three families 
may be dependent on a farm for income. They observe that family members 
may criticize the farm operator for poor performance. Heffernan (1985) 
found that teen-age children in displaced farm families express anger 
towards parents ovar the loss of their expected livelihood. This total 
family involvement creates additional stress and widens the group who may 
need various alleviation services. 
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The process of displacement also differs in the agricultural situa- 
tion. Rather than simply receiving a notice of closure, farmers go through 
a long stressful process of trying to remain afloat which often exhausts 
their emotional and financial reserves. Rolfsmeyer observes, "They will 
have, been through various humiliating bouts with lenders, lawyers and 
creditors. They will probably have experienced high levels of stress and 
gnef for prolonged periods of time" (1986, p. 4). Anderson (1986a) notes 
that when displaced farmers finally come in for help they are "at rock 
bottom." The struggle to keep the farm may also exhaust all of a farm 
family ,s financial resources. It seems inconceivable that farm families 
that have controlled such extensive capital resources can come out of this 
process in true poverty. Reports from the Midwest support this contention, 
hovyever. 

The financial situation of farm families is exacerbated by the lack of 
unemployment insurance coverage of most farm families. This sometimes 
means a total lack of income, a situation that the typical displaced worker 
does not face. This lack of income severely limits displaced farmers' 
adjustment options, such as participation in training programs. Mullens 
(1986b) notes that hired agricultural workers not covered by UI benefits 
face similar problems. 

All of the emotional and financial stresses faced by farm families are 
further complicated by attitudes of pride and self-sufficiency or shame at 
failure which keep them from, seeking help. Zeller (1986) notes a relation- 
ship of mistrust between human service providers and farmers. As 
Rolfsmeyer (1986) observes, "It will not be easy for these folks to apply 
for and receive what they've been complaining about for years" (p. 5). 

, Effects of Agricultural Displacement . Heffernan and Heffernan (1985) 
conducted interviews with 4Z displaced farm families from an agricultural 
county In Missouri. The interviewees reported the following effects during 
the process of displacement: 91% of the men and 100% of the women felt 
depressedi two thirds of the respondents withdrew from family and friends, 
one half of the men and one third of the women displayed more physically 
aggressive behavior, the majority experienced eating and sleeping problems 
and 56% reported changes in their children's behavior. Forty-eight percent 
reported that their financial condition after displacement was much worse 
than in 1980, while 18% said it was worse and 28% said it was better. 
Many of those who stayed in the county remained unemployed or under- 
employed. The Heffernans found that respondents continued to experience 
about half of the stress symptoms after their exit from agriculture. 

_ Washington Findings . Task force members and other participants pro- 
vided furtner insights Into the unique nature of displacement among farm- 
ers. While in many cases these insights parallel findings in the litera- 
ture, they are of particular significance because they represent obser- 
vations made in the Washington context. All references are to task force 
testimony ( Hunter ^ 1987). 

Boorie and Trefry note a silence among Washington farmers which Boone 
attributed to pride. Monroe describes farmers as "a silent group." 
Rockhill observes that in the Midwest there is a consciousness that farm- 
ers problems are the result of forces beyond their control, while in 
Washington problems are viewed as of the fanner's own making. A county 
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extansion agent notes that this may increase fanners' reticence to seek 
services. Bentley notes that farmers will feel guilt over failure, and 
Boone expresses concern that farmers will be labeled bad managers on the 
basis of a single decision to expind ten years ago. Bentley argues that 
rural people are likely to be less persistent than urbanites when faced 
With the frustration of seeking services. 

Holland and Trefry expressed a need for the task force to better 
understand the displacement process. Lamberts, Reikofski and Owen drew an 
analogy between the displaced homemaker and the displaced farmer. Like the 
homemaker, the farmer has operated in a defined role for a long period. In 
the case of the farmer, there may be expectations of lifelong participation 
in this role beginning in childhood. Like the homemaker, the farmer is 
displaced through a traumatic process of separation which leaves the person 
with a low self esteem and requires a long period of grieving. At the end 
of this process, the homemaker and the farmer must adapt to a new more 
structured career role for which both feel unequipped. Comstock comments 
that there are cultural and (in many cases) gender role differences between 
the two groups which render farmers more difficult to serve. Bentley notes 
that farm families experience many of the usual displacement effects before 
the farm is actually lost. While advanced notice of displacement is 
considered Important in a manufacturing setting, Bentley argues that the 
two or more years Involved in foreclosure or bankruptcy proceedings was too 
long and tended to exhaust the displaced person. 

Interviews with county agents Indicated that emotlona? stress is 
common in Washington's agricultural communities. Reference to health 
problems, marital problems and suicide were made in some areas. Lamberts 
notes that lending agents express concern about possible suicides among 
farmer clients. Lending agency executives expressed concern about stress 
and suicide among lending agents. 

In the area of employment, Bentley and Holland both note that job 
opportunities are limited and declining in rural areas. Sparse populations 
in some areas limit training options. In many areas it appears that 
economic development or relocation will be necessary if displaced agricul- 
tural producers and workers are to find employment. 

Summary 

The discussion of the problem of dislocation and its effects indicate 
that the displacement and unemployment place severe stress upon workers and 
their families. Evidence from the timber Industry indicates that worker 
attitudes and differences in age groups may affect how workers respond to 
assistance. Evidence in the agricultural sector Indicates that all of the 
above factors are present as well as additional factors of family ties and 
..eritage in the land, and a prolonged and stressful displacement process.. 
Studies indicate that this process creates high levels of stress and 
emotional problems among farm families. Findings in Washington airiculture 
indicate that stress related problems are present and that attitudes may 
create a reticence to accept help greater than is found in the Midwest. 
The displaced farmer can be likened to the displaced homemaker in many 
respects. 
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Dislocation Services 

Considerable research has been conducted concern; the kinds of 
services needed to serve displaced workers. This section discusses the 
work of authorities In this field, and the task force's efforts at applying 
this knowledge to the situation in Washington agriculture. ^PP'^i^g 

Buss and Redburn 

n ju ^" ^^^^^ °^ ^ steel mill shutdown Terry F. Buss and F Stevens 

Redburn (1983) note that "the distinct problem of pemanent job loss 
?r?S5 "^^^ '4^]'' experience, and stable work historie?!!." 

YuP'J "as been Ignored in employment policy analyses. They arque that 
this type of unemployment is distinct from the cyclical unemployment that 
comes during recessions and the chronic lack of iork for the ''leas?- 

f^rlnf TnZ^ °I ^"'^ ^"'^ R^'^''"^" "se their findings to 

formulate a^policy for addressing this problem of mass dislocation of 
skilled workers. Their recommendations discuss the issues oi 1) whom to 

serJ'^-^s^ 'J^?nn t '''''''' ''^''^'^^ oJ^?ov7d? g 

services. In making these recommendations, they note, "the decision 

ana ysis regarding human service Interventions must be both comprehensive 

i J\l LTJnV'f °^ •''"f extensive, both glSg?aJh-' 

ically and in time - so as to capture the major opportunity costs of each 

IfflrT.^llf P°"SyMP-}51}. In other words, the comp?exVof causes and 

cJoosIng stralegies be carefufly coJsidered in 

Whom to Serve. One of the most basic choices in designing such a 
policy is the question of whom should be served. While this question mav 

S b '"E '"^ ^^'^ ^" situations whe?e a 0??^ 

must be made between emploympnt training services for skilled dislorafpr 
workers and- unskilled chronically unemployed worker?' t better ?o serve 
the unskil ed ^r.c^kers. The skilled workers are better ab e to help them- 
selves. This is one example of the complexity of choices that must be made. 

, Types of Services. Buss and Redburn- (1983) placr their i-ecoiitTiendatinn 
m the framework of tliree categories of social welfare JrogJamsr^evelSj- 
mental, maintenance and crisis intervention. Developmental oroirams am at 

Sll aS "?r Sn^'^^^M^f r^'"^"'^ reslST n Ji - 

fVJuJ. f T' "^^U^enance programs sustain individuals and their 
families during periods when they are unable to do so. Crisis interven- 
tions attempt to "help individuals or groups whose previous capacitiefhave 

Sua"elvTarp1I^ 'T''^' "'j'^^"^^' ^"^ therefore aS oi ade- 
Tn A<{ rl 1°^''^^"''^^^^! °^ who present an apparent danger to others" 
(p. 133). These types are Illustrated in figure 5. , 

AA.t three types of services. Buss and Redburn (1983) argue that 

dislQcated workers in manufacturing settings are best served by mainte?aJ-e 
and develoomental services. They appear not to need, and are unresponsiJe 
to offers of crisis intervention services (Buss and Redburn found the 
psychological impacts of the Youngstown shutdown to be relatively mild) 
In the area of re-employment services, skilled workers can best be served 
tariStlfncf search skills, quality information on available jobfand 
fficfH«f ^ of retraining toward filliny positions in Iccal growth 
industries. Relocation services may help some workers but damage the 
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community through skills "drain" and other effects. They note that 

coordination of training programs with economic development efforts is an 

effective strategy which helps individuals and the conmunity although this 
is difficult to achieve. 

Logistics . Timing and ways of providing services require a weighing 
of resource costs and social costs and benefits. Early, preventative 
programs are expensive in their shotgun approach but can manage personal 
problems before they become critical; while late, targeted programs are 
less expensive but may allow more suffering to occur. Services should be 
provided through a single "non-institutional" access point to ease .reluc- 
tant participants. Inter-agency coordination is important, and existing 
formal and informal networks should be used for outreach and referral. 

Marion Bentley 

Marion Bentley is associate director of the Center for Productivity 
and Quality of Working Life at Utah State University. Bentley has exten- 
sive experience in the plant shutdown process. In testimony before the 
task force {Hunter, 1987), Bentley notes five components of successful 
plant shutdown programs, including: (1) advanced notice of closure, (2) a 
joint effort in providing services, {3) on-site delivery of services, (4) 
peer support, and (5) public support of the program. Bentley argues that 
advanced notice was needed to put services in place before the workers 
became dispersed and difficult to find. He says notice too early could be 
enervating, however. Bentley argues that services should be jointly 
planned and provided by representatives of management and labor. Peer 
support can be provided by employing workers as counselors in the programs 
provided. Public support of the program Is needed in order to susta... the 
effort through t!<e sometimes lengthy transition process. 

Bentley also notes five types of services that a transition program 
for displaced workers should include. These are orientation, assessment 
and testing, counselling, training, and job development and placement. 
Bentley says the orientation phase should inform workers of their rights, 
resources and options. Training services for each worker should be based 
on assessment and testing, and should include basic education for those who 



need it. 
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Ernst, Stroms do rf er 



Ernst Stromsdprfer, a specialist in employment and training program 
evaluation and former deputy assistant Secretary of Labor, outlines the 
following employment and training policy options: 

1. Ecdnomic Development (demand side) 

. 2, Labor Marlf*?t Interventions 

a) Supply side 

- training 

- on the job training 

- relocation 

b) Demand side - information on job openings by occupation and 

industry 

improves employment opportunities by increasing the 
S ,nl°; ^'5°'' "^^'^^^ interventions can be divided into supply 

r t?nn ffJ'Sc'' fj^e categpries. Training, on-the-job training and relo- 
cation efforts alter the characteristics, of workers (labor supply) to 
inS„*^^ri'^J^"'^f of^employment. Labor market information offers 
knowledge -of labor de-'and ^in order to target training and placement oro- 
tTl -r!?'^'^^;. Stromsdorfer emphasized that the supply aSd SaSd 
hi ?nnn! 5^' ^^"'^^^^ ^ays the dSiaJid side tends to 

be ignored rie^notes information on available jobs needs to be up-to-date 
and accurate. He argues that economic development can act as a substitute 
or complement for training. Comstock conments that the most effective 
programs utilize both (Hunter, 1987). eiTecnve 

Task Force Findings on Dislocation Services 

u.h,>h^!^!i discussion generated considerable information and ideas 

cSitex? ^hi. .-^J^'J-'"" ''7'"''' '!:^ 9^°""^^^ Washington 
2ut^l:, J ^"^°"?ation can be organized into the categories of: (a) 
delivery problems, (b) overcoming barriers, (c) program ideas, d local 
process, (e) coordination and (f) economic deielopment. 

turar Domihfi-nn°nIS -- 1 characteristics of the agricul- 

SI,>nJy " a previous section, the task force noted several 

^fllZn] '•'''■'f "^^V^V 5^°^^"'"^ David Holland consented, 

am teginning to understand why losing one's assets in agriculture is 
such a tragedy, the process is fraught with missing links " Task force 
members felt the identification of these missing link or'gaps In service 
was an important finding of the task force. As previously mentSnldaJ 
important gap is the lack of financial support to make a trans itiSn sSch 

?s SS?Sa?orof"a?ri;rH ' I'r'r^i'^'' observed'by ?Se\askV e 
^L-irj?^ -^J -^^^ f^^^y ^" P»'ocess members noted a lack of 

.3 ? •'Jf 01 -nation on existing services. 0*her informational gaps 
include, lack of data on the numbers and profi-^s of displaced prodS?ers and 
?nfn^^;/"V ^'"^ f Ifonnation on available jobs. This last tjpe of 
i^rS^^r "<:''^""';'''''''' essential for effective employment and training 
programs. Some members noted that if jobs are not available in agricu tur- 
alcomjunities relocation must be considered. Others expressed c?^ce?n 
about the problem of out migration of skilled workers frSm rural »i- 
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ties and sought economic development strategies to retain skilled workers 
An. the community. 

Overcoming Barriers . A number of ideas were put forward concerning 
ways to overcome the barriers that are created by the reticence of farmers 
to seek or accept help. Creating ease of access to services was suggested 
through outlining a known path to services and locating services in places 
without a negative stigma. Involving members of the target group through 
identifying key Influential , including members in planning the program and 
employing them as peer counselors was suggested. Participants suggest that 
in working with farmers with financial problems, no blame should be placed 
and,dwel,ling in the past should be avoided. Sensitivity is needed in the 
way farmers are approached. Martha Bullock Lamberts suggested that indi- 
rect helping, or training members of the farm community to help one another 
was a way of overcoming the aversion to mental health services. Utilizing 
familiar institutions and existing local networks is another approach which 
will be discussed further In a later section. 

Program Ideas . Task force members and other participants suggested 
further ideas, about program content and approaches. The task force concep- 
tualized a series of phases in the displacement process during which 
various services would be needed. They identified a need lor personal, 
legal and financial counseling at several points in the process beginning 
with distressed farm families who must make a decision about staying in or 
getting out. For those who cannot remain in fanning, the next phase is the 
exiting process (foreclosure, selling out, etc.-K Displacement for those 
employed in the operation becomes the next phase. Services during this 
phase would, begin with skills assessment, and if needed, training or 
education would follow. For some, tuition waivers and income maintenance 
would be needed in order to participate. The final phase of services would 
be job search skills training and placement assistance. Participants noted 
that in many cases mental health problems will need to be dealt with before 
other issues can be addressed. 

Task force members drew an analogy between the employer in a plant 
shutdown, and the financial institution in a farm foreclosure or failure. 
This could imply a responsibility for displacement services. Lenders were 
viewed by some members as a good point of contact to initiate assistance 
for fairmers. Others questioned lenders* willingness to participate or 
ability to work with farmers. Mermel stein and Sundet (1986) and Heffernan 
(1985) found that lenders referred clients to services and were considered 
more helpful than other professional groups. Bentley noted that displace- 
ment services could be sold to employers as a good business practice. 

Local Processes . Members and participants repeatedly emphasized the 
need to utilize existing local institutions and networks and buiid networks 
of local providers who are aware of and equiped to help distressed, and 
displaced producers, workers and their families. The list of potential- 
helpers includes extension agents, "field men", clergy, school teachers and 
mental health professionals. Networks provided by Granges, farm organiza- 
tions and co-ops were mentioned. Programs could be built around these 
networks. A way to initiate this process is to get groups talking about 
the problems. It was noted 'that information hotlines should tie into these 
networks. State or regional service providers could initiate such efforts 
by developing a process that local coimnunities could follow. 
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Coordination . Task foVce members noted that the problem of service 
provision was not one big problem, but a lot of little problems, requiring 
the services of diverse agencies. This necessitates an effort at service 
coord iriation.. Representatives, of state agencies noted a growing willing- 
ness among agencies to coordinate, but that a major program effort and 
administrative support a»^e needed to facilitate collaborative efforts. 
They noted that a push or impetus must come from somewhere to initiate 
coordination. Gonmunity college representatives noted that they usually 
coordinate at the local level. The cooperative Extension coordinated 
resource program offers a model for coordination efforts at the county 
level. 



Economic Developinent . Some task force members emphasized the impor- 
tance ot economic development if job opportunities are to be maintained in 
rural areas. Strategies that diversify local economies and add value to 
^'}L?3^c°'™°^^ties produced were viewed as potential solutions. The 
difficulty of attracting capital into rural areas is a major barrier. 
Communities need to inventory the skills available in the community. There 
IS also a need to conv^ince often conservative communities of the need for 
economic development.. It was noted that the state currently has no rural 
economic development policy. Members felt universities could contribute to 
economic development efforts by doing research on alternative products and 
consumer preferences. 

This section has discussed the ideas of authorities in the area of 
providing- Services to dislocated workers, and some applications to the 
Washington aaricultural context. Some of the important points discussed 
include: (1) the gaps in existing, services such as the lack of unemploy- 
ment benefits for many- agricultural producers and workers, and lack of* 
information on the profiles of dislocated workers or on avail.able jobs; 
(2) the importance of linking the supply and demand sides of the job market 
equation through improved up-tc-date job information and coordination of 
training and economic development efforts; (3) the importance of service 
coordination and the use of familiar local or peer contacts as ways of 
improving service delivery. 



Midwest Farm Crisis Prog rams 

Programs addressing farr crisis issues in the Midwest are already in 
place and have been functioning for a period of time. Analysis of th^se 
programs provides further background for making recommendations concerning 
efforts to address financial distress and dislocation in Washington. Due 
to the socio-cultural, political and economic differences between 
Washington and the Midwestern states, readers should use caution in 
applying this analysis directly to Washington's situation. 

The data reported here were collected from a variety of sources. ' 
Initially, state agencies responsible for employment and training programs 
in several states were contacted by letter requesting information on 
programs serving people being displaced from agriculture. Letters, program 
descriptions, brochures and other documents were received in response. 
Follow-up phone calls were made to agencies in states from which insuffi- 
cient data were received, these calls sometimes led to c^lls to other 
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agencies, broadening the scope of the inquiry. These data were late»- 
supplemented with program descriptions found in recent publications. 

Despite the focus in data collection on employment and training 
agenciesj *he inquiry uncovered ,a wide range of services being provided by 
a variety of agencies. Ii. many cases, programs to address the employment 
needs of people being dislocated from agriculture are embedded in broader 
programs to serve victims of the financial crisis in agriculture. In 
analyzing stat'js' responses, six issues have emerged. These issues 
involve: (a) the scope of program objectives, (b) the range of partici- 
pants_, (c) the breadth and types of services that the programs provide, 
(d) the exti>nt and manner in which different services are coordinated, (e) 
the difficulties of outreach efforts, and (f) the policy and finance 
constraints on programs. 

Program Scope 

There appears to be broad agreement across many state programs that 
fl\^^^ should be made to keep as many farmers in business as is possible. 
While this seems partially in alignment with perspectives that view out- 
migrati on from farming negatively and are committed to minimizing it, 
statements from state agencies also provide evidence that political pres- 
sures from, the grassroots may play a role. Mollie Anderson {1986b) writes. 
In order to be effective and socially acceptable^ these programs must be 
designed to assist farmers who are remaining in farming as well as those 
ru**f^''?^^''^!''';'^^^v'^^° are changing occupations." Steve Eandi (1986) notes 
that Col oraido s philosophy is to keep as many farmers on the farm as pos- 
sible and they have stretched eligibility criteria to make dislocated 
worker programs "more palatable." As will be discussed further, there 
exists a tension between this "save the family farm" philosophy and the 
restrictions placed on Federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA; funds. 

Range of Participants 

Because of the decentralization of agriculture compared to other 
industries, the population needing dislocation and other services is not as 
clearly aefined. One family farm may involve the paid and unpaid efforts 
of a couple, their children and perhaps their children's spouses. Most of 
the states surveyed have adopted definitions of "displaced farmer" that 
include all of these people. Iowa's definition includes "all family 
members who were employed operating the farm" (Iowa Office of Planning and 
Programming, 1985). Retka (1986) notes that Minnesota's definition is one 
of the most liberal including anyone involved in a farm enterprise. He 
adds that great care needs to be taken in forming a definition. 

o u A?® ^^Til^x"^*"*^®. °^ ^^""^ been incorporated into other programs. 
Bob Olson (1986) of Dakota County Cooperative Extension in Minnesota, notes 
that they make a special effort to have both spouses attend sessions of 
their financial management and decision making workshops for distressed 
farmers; Barrett (1987) cites findings indicating elevated stress levels 
among rural youth, and notes efforts to address the problem such as Iowa 
State University's "The Rural Crisis Comes to School" program. 

Hired farm workers may also be in need of dislocation and other 
services. Midwest sources provided little information on this group 
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appearing to focus primarily on the farm family unit. Mullens (1986b) 
notes .that hired, farm hands experience difficulty receiving unemployment 
and dislocation services under present Illinois regulations. 

Types. and, Breadth of Services 

In. addition to this conmitment to breadth of participation, many 
states- are committed to providing a wide range of services. This breadth 
cm\he viewed In two ways. First,, agency representatives argue that the 
needs; of dislocated farmers go beyond employment and training services to 
mental health,, financial and legal services. Second, the commitment to 
serving distressed as well as displaced farm families entails a broader 
range of services. 

Iri planning Illinois' program for distressed and dislocated farmers, 
•Mullens (19863} notes that five necessary services were Identified: 1) job 
search and employment -training; 2) mental health; 3) financial counsel- 
ing; 4) debt. restructuring; and 5) legal assistance. These five cat- 
egories jDrovlde. a framevyork that Includes most of the programs in other 
states.. For example, Kansas' Farmers Assistance Counseling and Training 
Sery.ice (FACTS), employs a farm management specialist, an attorney, a 
family needs specialist, a family therapy and crisis intervention special- 
ist, <<nd an. employment/retraining specialist in cheir centralized hotline 
and state network center (McGlashon, 1986). All of Mullens categories of 
services rexcept for the debt restructuring program are relevant to programs 
serving only dislocated farm families, while programs serving those who 
intend to remain in farming might expand jDrograms concerning alternative 
means of generating farm income. Mullens notes that fanners leaving the 
business will need financial and legal counseling as well as those who 
remain. Mullens ^ Eandi (1986), and Anderson (1986a) note that dislocated 
farm families often have to deal with mental health issues before they are 
able to address employment and other Issues. 

Employment and Income Programs . A variety of strategies are available 
and being used to address the. employment and Income needs of displaced farm 
families and hired agricultural workers. An unpublished USDA (1986a) paper 
notes three types of programs: human resource development, area economic 
development and Income maintenance. Human resource development programs 
are central to many states' efforts, economic development is being given 
some attention, and income maintenance programs for farm families are 
limited and problematic. 

Human resource development programs Include traditional job search and 
employment training services as well as entrepreneurial and small business 
management training. Typically state employment services and the federal 
dob Training. Partnership Act offer skills assessment, career counseling, 
job search skills training., on-the job training, classroom training, 
relocation assistance and ;supportive services. In Michigan, Cooperative 
Extension has contracted with JTPA to provide services. In Iowa, community 
colleges provide career assessment services. Agency representatives report 
a strqng need for assessment and career counseling among farmers due to the 
belief among farmers that all they can do is farm. 

Once skills are assessed, experienced farmers who typically have 
div*}rse skills and small -business experience often require no more than job 



search training. This component involves "systematic training in job 
search techniques. Clients are encouraged to follow a rigorous and struc- 
tured routine in looking for employment." (Burtless, 1984). This method 
offers an inexpensive and quick method of improving chances of employment. 
If further training .is needed, on-the-job and classroom training are 
offered by many states. On-the-job training is relatively popular among 
farmers while classroom training is unpopular. Hall (1986) and Mullens 
(-1986) both argue that this may be due to the lack of adequate income 
maintenance for displaced farmers which precludes long-term training 
without income. In many areas vocational schools, colleges and universi- 
ties are offering tuition breaks and scholarships for dislocated farmers. 

A number of states have initiated entrepreneurial training programs 
for dislocated farmers. These programs include market analysis, small - 
business training and sometimes small loans. Illinois is looking at using 
small business incubator techniques. These programs are offered by dif- 
fering agencies. For instance, Cooperative Extension runs the Kansas 
program, while the Department of Economic Development runs the Nebraska 
program. 

While entrepreneurial training is a human resource development policy 
which also serves economic development purposes, other economic develop- 
ment, efforts are included in farm crisis programs as employment genera- 
tors. North Dakota agencies offer economic development workshops for rural 
communities. Minnesota has had success in coordinating economic develop- 
ment at the local level, but seeks state-wide strategies (Retka, 1986). 
Missouri's "Alternatives for the 80's" program utilizes the creative ideas 
of yniversity faculty to help rural communities develop and create jobs 
from within the community (Wade, 1987). Discussion at a recent Farm Crisis 
conference in Omaha indicates that economic development is the next wave of 
concern for many Midwestern service providers and programs are just 
beginning to be implemented. 

The USDA (1986a) reports that farmer access to federal and state 
income maintenance programs is limited. Self-employed farmers do not 
participate in unemployment insurance programs. Two parent households 
often do not qualify for welfare or aid to dependent children programs. 
Some farmers may qualify for food stamps, but property assets often 
interfere with eligibility. Illinois has made efforts to extend food stamp 
programs to dislocated farm families. Mullens (l985a) notes that lack of 
income maintenance for farmers limits the career and training options ooen 
to them. ' 

Mental Health. Virtually every state agency surveyed mentioned the 
importance of mental health services for distressed and displaced farm 
families. Objectives of these programs include crisis Intervention, stress 
management, improved family decision-making, working through grieving pro- 
cesses and getting to a point where people are ready to work on financial 
and employment issues. Many programs emphasize the early assessment of 
problems before farmers have, exhausted all of their options. Methods used 
Include crisis hotlines, family therapy, peer counseling, workshops and 
support groups. Training in reading the signs of farm stress is sometimes 
orfered to professionals such as lenders, ministers and school personnel. 
In some cases Cooperative Extension programs have offered this service, and 
prov.ided mental health agencies with training as well (Olson, 1986). 



. Financial Counseling . Financial counseling services are widely 
offerea to potn distressed and dislocated farmers. These programs serve 
*cna functions of: 1)^ helping farmers who must leave farming through the 
11qutdat|on process; 2) helping stressed farmers make a decision about 
whether to stay 1n business; and 3) helping those who plan to stay in 
bu|iness plan a more viable operation. These programs are typically 
offered by state Cooperative Extension Services. The FINPACK software 
program is widely used. * 

Credit Programs. Chicoine and McDowell (1986) note that many states 
nave. Implemented some form of credit assistance programs for distressed 
fanners. They note five major types: linked deposits, low interest loans, 
loan guarantees, interest buy-downs and interest deferrals. Most of these 
programs are targeted at fanns that are under financial stress, but which 
ciin survive if given relief in the short run. Chicoine and McDowell 
recommend loap guarantees as an effective mechanism that can target this 
group and minimize risk to state governments. Barrett notes that North 
Pakcta "has committed up to $100 million" (1987), and Minnesota has 
provided-backing up to $50 million for loan restructuring programs. 

Legal Services. Financially distressed fanners, and those going 
through tfie process of losing a fam face complicated legal questions which 
weigh heavily in determining their future financial status. Decisions must 
be made under emotionally charged circumstances. A wide variety of legal 
services- are being offered by different states. Hotlines provide legal 
information and lawyer referrals. Some states and private organizations 
Offer free or low-cost legal services. Farmer/creditor mediation services 
are offered In 'iome states. Minnesota has instituted a mandatory mediation 
service for fanners requesting it in bankruptcy and foreclosure proceed- 
ings. The Minnesota Cooperative Extension Service has been designated to 
provide mediators and conduct the mediation between farmers and lenders 
(Olson, 1986). 

"°t^i"es. A variety of information hotline services for the dis- 
tressed farm population are available in various states. Hotlines are 
staffed and funded from a variety of private organizations and government 
agencies, often involving interagency and public/private partnerships. 
Hotlines typically handle a range of questions including emotional .legal , 
financial and employment. Hotline staff in Iowa and Nebraska attribute 
success to^staffing programs with rural and farm people who can empathize 
with the situation, and the ability of the staff to link callers with 
appropriate local services. Konyha, in a report on Cooperative Extension 
period^ "° hotlines served 36,000 people during a one year 

Service Coordination 

Given the range of services perceived to be necessary in serving • 
dislocated and distressed fams, coordination has become an important 
issue. States approaches have varied widely. Kansas appears to be 

* 

Kw +u« „"^'*^^L^'^ I w?*"^'^^ °^ management computer programs developed 
by the University of Minnesota. A financial counselor inputs data from a 
fanner s financial records in order to project alternative outcomes. 
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successful using a centralized system with the FACTS * program. The state- 
wide hotline office serves as the focal point of a network of diverse 
public and private organizations that serve the farm community. The pro- 
gram is a joint effort of the State Board of Agriculture and Kansas 
Cooperative Extension (McGlashon, 1986). The Kansas Department of Human 
Resources indicate that employment services are coordinated with this 
network. 

The Nebraska program, which is coordinated out of Job Training of 
Greater Nebraska relies on a variety of state agencies to provide services 
but coordinates the provision of services through decentralized "ag action 
centers." These "one stop shops" are locates in six coiranunity colleges and 
provide as many services as possible in one location. Community colleges 
were chosen because farmers felt comfortable with them as opposed to a 
human services office. 

Illinois appears to have a comprehensive and well coordinated program. 
A bill is before the Illinois state legislature to create an office on the 
Governor's staff that would oversee the state's farm and rural programs. 
The reliance on state resources and the governor's insistence on "no turf 
issues" may contribute to successful coordination of this program. Eight- 
een mobile mental health counselors cover nine areas of the state. 
Illinois Cooperative Extension handles financial counseling and a hotline, 
and job search and employment training are handled through existing 
programs. This research effort was unable to locate farm crisis program 
coordination focal points in Minnesota or Iowa. 

Agencies in some states have given attention to assisting coordination 
efforts at the local level. Iowa's Cooperative Extension Service has. 
facilitated establishing "community resource committees" to address local 
needs. Farm crisis awareness meetings, county resource directories and a 
variety of community b^sed assistance activities have resulted. Eandi 
(1986) noted that Colorado is using a team O"^ leaders from various state 
agencies which travels to communities to orient local service providers 
concerning farm crisis programs. 

Outreach 

The most common difficulty expressed by the state agencies surveyed 
was difficulty in outreach. Reasons for this difficulty included: 1) that 
farm populations are dispersed unlike dislocated :ndustrial workers, who 
are "a captive audience" (Retka, 1986); 2) farmers who are in a marginal 
position view, employment services as a kind of handout (Eandi, 1986)j 3) 
attitudes of pride and self-sufficiency combined with a critical view of 
human welfare services breed mistrust between fanners and service providers 
(Zeller, 1986); 4) farmers tend to "hibernate" or withdraw from others 
when in trouble (Mullens, 1986); 5) programs tend to be attended by those 
most interested in changing rather than those who need them the most 
(Olson, 1986); and (6) farmers feel shame at being publically identified as 
a distressed larmer. 



* 

FACTS - Farmers Assistance Counseling and Training Services is the 
hotline program and network focus for Kansas. 
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states have adopted a variety of strategies to overcome these 
barriers. Colorado, Illinois and Minnesota rely on Cooperative Extension 
and other agencies that have existing networks. Illinois uses churches as 
its second line of approach. Mullens (1986) argues that paid advertising 
IS not cost effective, but found posters with tear-off postcards as well as 
newsletters put out by Extension, community colleges and others to be very 
.useful. The Dakota County office of Minnesota Cooperative Extension 
obtains lists from lending institutions of farmers that could benefit from 
Its programs (Olson, 1986). 

Policy and Financial Constraints 

Most of the job search and employment training programs in the states 
surveyed are funded through the United States Department of Labor (DQL) Job 
Training Partnarship.Act (JTPA). Title Ila of the JTPA provides for 
sery-ices for disadvantaged workers and Title III provides for dislocated 
"itlVu 'I'^v^'^s- addition, several of the states have obtained grants 
from the. Secretary of Labor's discretionary fund to finance special pro- 
grams for dislocated farm families and agricultural workers. JTPA funds 
are limited to use for those who can be defined as disadvantaged or dis- 
located. Most states desire to serve as broad a range of the distressed 
farm population as possible. This has, resulted in broad definitions of 
dislocated farmers. While these definitions have been successful in 
including farm families who are not yet physically removed from the farm. 
It appears that in most cases the eligibility requirements are such that 
those who are served are in a dire enough position that they must eventual- 
ly leave farming. Notice of foreclosure, bankruptcy or refusal of credit 
?r.?Vldence given to establish dislocation. Colorado has de- 
fined eligibility in such, a way that they hope to be able to turn some 
farms around (Eandi, 1986). Wisconsin agencies have experienced frustra- 
tion in desiring to provide entrepreneurial training to farmers still in 
business. JTPA funding of the program makes this difficult (Peckham 1986). 

/ioQ«? '"ajo^ exception to this pattern is the state of Illinois. Mullens 
(1986) note that program planners looked at federal funding but felt it was 
not suitable to serve the rural population of Illinois. Two million 
dollars were committed to a comprehensive state program which appears to 
have more freedom in serving distressed as well as dislocated farmers. 

Conclusions 

nn,-n/l!i^ descrlptlon and analysis of programs in other states provides a 
point of reference for making recommendations concerning programs to 
address the financial situation in Washington. While we emphasize that 
HfE* 1°".°^ the same programs may not make sense in Washington due to 
different circumstances, the analysis is useful in conceptualizing the 
nonM?f*^5 ""tu* addressed in programs to serve the distressed farm 
population. The descriptions provide a mass of ideas which can be drawn 
upon to begin designing Washington programs. The summaries of model 
programs compiled by the Action Agenda for Rural Adult Postsecondary 
Itlll M 2* f^""s State University and included as appendix F provide 
further detail on some of the model programs mentioned here. 

,-n »„??„i!f."'^^°^''!^^'9"^'"i Pr°9rams for distressed and dislocated people 
in agriculture include the following. What should the scope of the object 
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tives be in terms of serving only the displaced, or the distressed as well? 
How broadly should the eligible population for dislocation and other 
services be defined? What type and range of services should be provided to 
the displaced and distressed? How can services be most effectively coor- 
dinated in Washington? How can the geographic and cultural problems of 
reaching out to and involving the farm populations in programs be overcome? 
Finally, what are the financial and policy constraints of serving 
Washington's distressed farm population and how can they be overcome? 



Program Development in Washington 
Framework of Responses 

Problems, such as the problems of financial distress and displacement 
in Washington agriculture can be addressed at different organizational 
levels and using different tools or mechanisms. One categorization scheme 
for identifying levels of organization is to divide the actors and the 
focus of the intended action into the following groups: 

individuals 
families 

local organizations and institutions 

conmunities 

counties 

district or regional organizations and institutions 
state-wide agencies and institutions 
national agencies and institutions 
international and foreign entities 

In this scheme, any level of organization may take action or be the focus 
of action. Some examples might include such things as a community taking a 
series of actions to address the problem, each having a different focus. 
They might develop programs to meet basic needs of dislocated families, or 
they might negotiate with foreign companies concerning the location of a 
new factory in their community to provide jobs for the displaced. This 
study centers primarily on state-wide and district or regionally organized 
public institutions as possible actors. However, it is important to 
maintain an awareness of other levels both in the role of actors and as 
focuses of action. 

A second element of a framework of responses is a categorization of 
the types of mechanisms that can be used to address the problem. The task 
force has discussed these mechanisms =5ccord".ng to a scheme involving level 
of commitment. No action would be th. lowest level of commitment, 
information dissemination is a second level of commitme.-it, interagency 
coordination of existing programs is a third level, and creation of new 
programs is the highest level of commitment. A further distinction canr be 
drawn between programs which can be implemented drawing on institutional 
resources and those which require legislative action or appropriation. 

Majchrzak (1984) also offers an alternative list of mechanisms used in 
the policy making context. The list includes: (1) information dissemina- 
tion, (2) financial incentives and disincentives, (3) regulatory and 



Hierarchy of Responses: 



information 
dissemination 



no 

action 



interagency 
coordination 
of existing 
programs 



creation of 
new programs 



cScIIml J5^P°^'^y ^^^^^"^ (creating a new program, structure or 

system), (5) identifying the problem as a priority, and (6) research and 
development. This list may be useful in assessing types of reconmendations 
particularly m the broader set of agricultural issues and those involving 
legislative actions. ^ 

This framework of organizational levelr and mechanism types can be 
used in discussing program options. For instance, state level agencies in 
Washington and Wisconsin have both taken the actor role in information 
dissemination efforts by producing guides to addressing the problem. 
Washington s guide, however, provides information intended for u«^e directly 
by farm families, while the Wisconsin guide (Rolfsmeyer, 1986) focuses on 
state and local level organizations by offering a guide on how service 
providers can reach and help family farmers. 

Resources to Address the Problem 

A variety of resources exist to address the problem of displacement 
from agricultural occupations in Washington. The resources can be divided 
into existing programs that address the problem and potential resources. 

Existing Resources. The Washington State Department of Agriculture, 
Washington State University Cooperative Extension and the Washington State 
Department of Employment Security have compiled the Washington Farm and 

Family Resource Guide. This guide lists existing s tate and federa l 

progr'ams which can serve farm families experiencing economic difficulty. 
The guide provides information on and contacts for services in the areas of 
rmances, legr.l questions, job training and employment services, and per- 
sonal and family services. ^ It is intended for use by economically dis- 
tressed farm rami lies and individuals who either intend to stay in farming, 
have decided to leave farming, or are undecided. The guide represents the 
state s initial effort to address the needs of distressed and displaced 
farm families in Washington.- It is included as Appendix D to this 
document. Further description of existing resources can be found there. 

The above guide includes most .>f the services currently offered bv 
public agencies and institutions at the state-wide and regional level of 
organization which focus action on individuals and families. Little 
information has been gathered concerning programs involving action at other 
levels of organization. The State of Washington Job Training Partnership 
Act has compiled a Directory for Coordinating State Agency Resources which 
describes state programs relating to JTPA activities including economic 
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development »^ education and human service programs. Many of these programs 
my have potential for focusing action at the individual and community 
levels. No assessment of their applicability to agricultural or rural 
areas is available. Other potential actors include correnunities, county 
governments and private organizations at all levels. While no systematic 
efforts at data collection in this area have been made by the task force, 
interest in the issue has been expressed by farm organizations, advocacy 
groups,, religious organizations, and agricultural suppliers. Examples 
which have come to our direct attention include efforts by the Grange, 
CENEX, the Methodist Church and the Washington Women for the Survival of 
Agriculture. Service providers may find it useful to increase their 
knowledge of such programs and resources as they begin implementation 
efforts. GHffin (1987) notes that program effectiveness of local farm 
crisis efforts is enhanced by multi-organizational sponsorship and par- 
ticipation. This multi-organizational approach draws on the different 
local networks of each participating organization. 

Potential Resources . The redirection and reallocation of existing 
resources by state agencies and institutions is constrained by budget 
limitations. Within these limits some further efforts at information 
dissemination concerning existing programs, inter-agency coordination and 
redirection of programs may be possible. An alternative is to seek 
additional funding from outside sources in order to expand and coordinate 
existing programs or create new ones. Potential sources of funds include 
Job Training Partnership Act, Rural Development Act Title V, and state 
legislature allocations. 

Job Training Partnership Act Funds . Several different pools of 
funds from the federally funded Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) could 
be used to aid the distressed agricultural work force. The structure of 
JTPA is complex. At the federal level, the program is administered by the 
Department of Labor. Funds are allocated to the Governor for distribution 
within the state. The law requires that the state be divided into Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs). Washington has twelve SDAs. Within each SDA, a 
Private Industry Council (PIC) must be formed, which draws up a job train- 
ing plan and oversees the JTPA program activities. The council is made up 
of representatives of the private sector, labor organizations and various 
local government service agencies. An administrative entity is created 
within the SDA to implement the training plan. Various agencies and organ- 
izations receive grants to carry out training and other program activities. 
The Department of Labor has established performance standards which SDAs 
must meet relating to such factors as the per?:entage of participants placed 
in jobs, the cost of each placement and the rate of job retention. 

The Job Training Partnership Act is divided into five titles, the 
first four of which are relevant to the agricultural work force. Title I 
lays put the st^^ucture of JTPA as described above. Title II provides for 
assistance to economically disadvantaged youth and adults. Title II A- 
offers a variety of training activities, while Title II B offers a summer 
youth employment program. This youth program has be^^n used to employ farm 
youth to supplement distressed and displaced farm family incomes. In 
addition, three percent of Title II funds (known as 3% funds) are set aside 
to train older workers. Some agricultural producers and workers may be 
eligible for this program. 
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Title III of OTPA offers the greatest potential for serving displaced 
agricultural producers and workers. In Wa-hlngton, this program Is admin- 
istered through the Department of Employment Securities and Its purpose Is 
to, "assist workers, businesses and communities In reducing the Impact of 
plant closures and mass layoffs resulting from economic adjustments and 
technological changes" (Washington State Job Training Coordinating Council, 
1986). Konyha (1987) notes that the Department of Labor clarified In 1985 
that people dislocated from agricultural occupations are eligible under 
"this program and that many states have "...modified their definition c. 
dislocated worker to Include farmers and farm workers." Within the state, 
there still appears to be some confusion on how farmer eligibility Is 
determined. Title III monies come In three forms. Formula funds are 
divided into a program serving dislocated wo.tos geographicelly dispersed 
throughout the state and a pv-ogram serving specific locations where dislo- 
cation Is occurring. A third pool of money can be accessed by competitive 
proposals to the Department of Labor to serve specific displaced popu- 
lations. Many states have drawn on this money to serve displaced agrici'l- 
tural producers and workers. It Is this last source that offers the 
greatest potential for providing expanded services to Washington's dis- 
persed agricultural population. Employment Security sources note that 
proposals must be backed with statistical data on the problem, and a well 
formulated plan of action. 

Title IV of JTPA mahes provision for federally administered programs 
for Native Americans, migrant and seasonal farm workers and veterans. Some 
producers and workers may qualify for these programs (Illinois Department 
of Commerce and Community Affairs, 1984). 

A final source of JTPA funds are the B% education funds. These funds 
have until recently been administered by the Commission for Vocational 
Education and have been targeted for coordinating the state's vocational 
edu.jtion and training programs, assisting hard to serve groups of workers, 
and supporting economic development efforts. Ortiz (1987) notes that the 
Commission focuses on hard to serve groups such as offenders and limited 
English speakers because the performance standards required of the SDAs 
discourages serving these groups. Accessing eight percent funds to serve 
the displaced agricultural population could be pursued on three bases. 
First, coordination of programs appears to be a major component of the 
effort to serve the agricultural popfilation. Second, although agricultural 
producers and workers are not diffic/lt to place, the geogr^jphic and 
cultural barriers Inherent in serving them may discourage SDAs from serving 
them, making them a "hard to serve" population. Finally, economic 
development efforts are likely to play a critical role in alleviating 
displacement problems in agriculturally dependent rural areas. 

Rural Development Act Funds^ Another potential source of funding 
is provided by a recent amendment to Title V of the Rural Development Act 
of 1972. Section 1440 of the Farm Security Act of 1985 amends Title V to 
provide funds for displaced farmers, and fani.irs adversely affected by the 
present economic hardship in agriculture. The funds are Intended for 
education and counseling sewices for farmers to assess their own resources 
and Income options, identify and link farmers to community, county and 
state resources, and help farmers with financial management and planning. 
These funds are allocated to state's Land Grant Universities ind may be 
utilized by any public or private university or college in the state. They 



cannot be disbursed to any other agencies or groups. The funds must be 
matched by state funds and may not be used to substitute for existing 
funds. Grants received by states for fiscal year 1987 ranged from approxi- 
mately $200,000 to $500,000 (Johnsrud, 1986). In their initial year of 
funding, 1440 funds have been used for a variety of services including 
financial managemenit training, job search assistance, economic development, 
job creation and mental health services. Programs are usually administered 
by the state *s Coopiirative Extension Service, involve collaboration with 
numerous other agemies, and are coordinated with existing farm crisis 
programs. 

Trade Legislation . An additional source of federal funding may 
be available in the near future. Although the facts are still sketchy, as 
of mid-August 1937 it appears that House Bill 3 dealing with trade legis- 
lation has passed the House and Senate. The bill includes a provision for 
"worker readjustment" (HR 90) which allocates $980 million for two pro- 
grams. One program provides emergency short-term services for dislocated 
workers, while the other provides funds for states to set up long term 
worker readjustment programs. This bill is unique in that it specifically 
includes workers dislocated as a result of distress in agriculture (Con- 
gressional Quarterly, 1987). It remains unclear whether this program will 
suppUiment or replace present dislocated worker legislation. 

li appears that through the combined efforts of the available funding 
sources, adequate resources for a package program can be developed. Com- 
bined efforts of the various agencies and institution representatives on 
the task force has produced an important directory (fulfilling part of the 
information dissemination element discussed earlier). This kind of effort 
is necessary for successfully addressing the problem, but is not suffi- 
cient. Program development and expansion would require greater emphasis on 
and support for inter-institutional collaboration and, most likely, addi- 
tional resources. A collaborative effort at addressing the problem would 
benefit from the participation of the agencies represented on the task 
force along with the addition of economic development agencies, mental 
health agencies, and representatives of agricultural lenders and the, legal 
profession. Partnerships with private institutions may also be beneficial. 

This coordinated effort should take account of and nurture existing 
efforts such as community college and Cooperative Extension farm financial 
management education services. Cooperative Extension stress management 
education. Small Business Development Center efforts in rural entrepre- 
neurship, the Tarm and Family Resource Guide, and other public and private 
programs that take an initiative to address the proble.... 



Discussion: The Significance of Dislocation and Related Issues 

Analysis of the farm crisis on a national level, and of the currenrt 
financial situation in Washington agriculture necessarily leads to the 
questions: are financial distress and displacement in Washington agricul- 
ture significant problems worthy of the attention of the state's agencies 
and Institutions? And if they are significant, what level of response is 
called for? In addition, this analysis raises other issues concerning 
Washington agriculture which are consequences of or related to the problems 
of financial distress and displacement, such as addressing the emotional 
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prob.lems of farm distress, farm credit problems, the changing economic 
•structure of agriculture, the decline of rural communities, ecological 
problems, the welfare of farm laborers, and other problems. This section 
of the report will discuss the significance of the current situation when 
viewed as a displacement problem and briefly discuss related issues. 

^ Stromsdorfer (1980) notes that education and training programs aimed 
at improving a groups' employment chances can have two types of goals: 
efficiency and equity. Equity goals start with a premise that a particular 
group is subject to some distress or disadvantage not experienced by the 
general population. The group is seen as deserving of efforts to redress 
the inequity. Efficiency goals are those which seek to maximize outputs in 
relation to inputs. This type of goal addresses the question of how much 
overall improvement (as measured by output) can be achieved for each 
■increment of resources devoted to the program. These goal types can serve 
as criteria for assessing the significance of the displacement problem in 
Washington agriculture. 

As an equity issue, the argument for serving displaced workers appears 
to be that they are a group that has been suddenly thrust into a position 
of unemployment arid hardship through no fault of their own and may require 
assistance to return to a fully productive life. Particular attention has 
been-paid to those workers displaced as a result of such factors as foreign 
competition and changing monetary and fiscal policies. For those adhering 
to the economic reversal perspective of the farm crisis, Washington's dis- 
placed agricultural workers are deserving of services on this basis. 
According to this perspective, they meet the "no fault" criteria and have 
been displaced as the result of foreign competition, and perhaps more sig- 
mftcantly, the unintended consequences of trade and other federal 
policies. 

There is also an efficiency argument supporting a displaced worker 
program. As skilled workers with stable work histories, benefits to the 
workers and society can be maximized if the workers are able to make a 
successful transition to occupations at a similar skill and wage level. As 
a group many of Washington's agricultural workers, particularly farm 
operators, are likely to have a higher level and wider variety of skills 
than many displaced workers, making this efficiency argument particularly 
strong for this group. The costs to society and individuals can also be 
reduced through such programs. Anthony Carneval, as quoted in Rustemeyer 
(1987), argues "A higher safety net must be built for the dislocated worker 
to keep them from falling from middle class to poverty before we can get 
them retrained for jobs." Following this rationale, displaced worker 
services have become a poverty prevention strategy. 

.u^" *')?/"''!^ ^^^^^ 0^ Washington, further efficiencies could be gained 
If the skills of agricultural producers and workers could be directed into 
new types of small enterprises through combined economic development and 
training strategies. Such approaches would limit outmigration and provide 
the scarce entrepreneurial talent and skilled labor needed to maintain the 
vitality of these communities. 

Another issue that should be considered in viewing Washington's 
agricultural problem as a displacement problem involves the significance of 
the displaced agricultural population in relation to other unemployed 
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groups. Taken in the context of state-wide unemployment, the estimated 
number of agricultural workers facing displacement is small. In terms of 
disp.laced worker situations., agriculture is difficult to compare to other 
industries because of its dispersed nature. Displacement distress allevia- 
tion programs are often established on an individual work-site basis. In 
compavisori to. a plant closure situation, the population being displaced in 
agriculture is large using the most conservative estimates. For example, a 
major displaced worker program was justified at the closed ASARCO copper 
smelter in Tacoma, where only 550 workers were displaced - a number 
significantly below those identified here as being at risk in agriculture. 
The latter croup suffers from lack of visib-'lity and effective advocates. 
On an industry by industry basis, the displaced agricultural population 
remains significant; however, it does not appear as large as the displaced 
timber industry group. 

A rationale for addressing the agricultural dislocation problem 'in 
Washington should also consider the question of whether to serve dislocated 
workers or other groups such as the disadvantaged worker. Buss and Redburn 
(1983) argue that if faced with a choice '^otween committing- resources to 
serve displaced workers or the chronically unemployed, the chronically 
unemployed should be given priority. Gordus (1984) notes concern on the 
part of minority leaders, that shifts in federal policy towards serving 
dislocated workers rather than disadvantaged workers tends to serve those 
who are relatively well equipped to compete in the labor market while 
ignoring the truly disadvantaged. Gordus also notes a tendency for 
dislocated worker programs to select the more advantaged dislocated worker. 
Clearly, committing resources to serve skilled agricultural workers in 
Washington while not serving groups such as migrant workers and the rural 
poor would be inequitable. However, if federal funds designated for the 
displaced worker or agricultural distress programs could be utilized to 
serve the displaced agricultural worker, undesignated funds would be freed 
to serve other needful groups. Care should also be taken to design 
programs that do not select against less advantaged displaced agricultural 
workers. 

Finally, it is important to note that Washington's agricultural 
displacement problem consists of both acute and chronic elempits. The 
acute element, brought about by the present credit crunch, can be expected 
to resolve itself in a few years and therefore can be addressed in a 
similar manner as industrial displacement situations which are typically a 
one shot problem. The chronic component of the problem, displacement which 
occurs as the result of ongoing technological change and instability in 
agriculture, can be expected to continue indefinitely. It would seem tnat 
commitment of resources would be justified in order to build institutional 
capacity to serve a group of displaced workers who require a unique set of 
services and delivery mechanisms, and appear to have been historically 
underserved by traditional employment and training programs. 

In summary, Washington's displaced agricultural producers and workers 
meet the definition of displaced workers, and represent a significant 
displaced population in comparison to other groups served by displacement 
programs. However, the group is not large tn te.ms of the total employment 
picture. Important equity considerations need to be taken into account 
concerning decisions to serve the displaced agricultural population or 
other groups. However, if federal funds designated to serve displaced 



workers or distressed farmers can be utilized, the state can realize a 
positive sum gain. Facilitating the successful transition oi' agricultural 
producers and workers offers significant efficiency gains, e-^pecially if 
these gams assist in revitalizing the state'-i rural correnunities. 

^ Although the primary focus of this study w^s the problem of dislo- 
cation, the research process re'daled many related issues. These issues 

■^3''^! 2. Soft., of these issuts may eqi J the significanc 
of the dislocation problem. 

Table 2. Farm Crisis Issues 



Shor\. term 

Emotional trauma, disloca- 
tion, debt crisis, income, 
problem, well being oV 
farm labor 



Long term 

Technological change, dis- 
location, decline of a way 
of life 



Rural- 
Community 



Incoriie problem, disloca- 
tion 



Outmigration, declining 
economy, decline of a way 
of life 



National/ Commodity surpluses, 

Global high cost of farm subsidy 

programs 



Ecological balance, food 
quality, economic structure 
of agriculture 



Emotional Trauma 



The experience of the Midwest indicates that emotional stress and 
trauma are major conseq: ^nces of farm financial distress and displacement. 
Farm families and communties appear to be ill-equipped to cope with these 
problems. Anecdotal evidence indicates that emotional distress, its 
physical manifestations and suicide are present in Washington as problems 
associated with farm distress. Efforts to address these problems would 
involve developing innovative approaches to reaching and servinq 
agricultural populations. 

Farm Credit Problems 

*° service current debts or obtain operating credit have 
been identified as fundamental sources of farm financial distress and 
failure on a national basis. Evidence of these problems in Washington is 
strong for some commodities, most notably alfalfa hay producers. Efforts 
to address these problems would involve debt restructurinq, alternative 
credit sources, and farmer-lender mediation services. The need for state 
action may be influenced by the results of pending federal legislation 
regarding the Farmers Home Administration and the Farm Credit System. Task 
force members repeatedly noted this problem as a high priority issue 
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Uhderlyihg the debt crisis is the problem of low farm incomes due to 
low coirenodlty prices, and high input costs. In Washington i>«ef cattle, hay 
and grain producers appear to be the most numerous victims jf this problem* 
Proposed solutions to this problem include alternative crops and alterna- 
tive on-farm and off -farm income sources. An alternative approach calls 
for farms to diversify crops and livestock to stabilize income and reduce 
production costs by substituting crop rotation and manures for heavy 
reliance on petrochemical fertilizers and pesticides. Either of these 
strategies would require production and marketing research and educational 
programs for producers. 

T echftical Change 

The Office of Technological Assessment (1986) predicts that techno- 
logical change in agriculture will continue at a steady pace through the 
end of the century. How this change will affect the diverse agriculture of 
Washington .is not entirely clear. Policy positions which accept this 
change process as positive or inevitable call for increased educational 
efforts to keep producers abreast of developments. Policy positions which 
oppose this process will require research and educational efforts which 
offer an alternative to the "agricultural treadmill" logic. 

Impacts on Rural Communities 

The impacts of financial distress and technological change in agricul- 
ture reach beyond farms to affect agriculturally dependent rural commu- 
nities, their economies and the quality of rural life. Although this study 
makes no attempt to assess the complex issues involved in the question of 
declining rural communities, concern at both the national and state level 
indicates that this Issue is of equal importance as the dislocation issue. 
The two issues are inextricablly related, and efforts which coordinate 
vocational education for displaced workers with rural community economic 
development efforts offer potential for addressing both issues. Policy 
positions which seek tc addrr . both issues must critically examine whether 
relocation services for displaced workers are appropriate because outmi- 
gration of skilled workers contributes to rural decline and frustrates 
economic development efforts. 

The Economic Structure of Agriculture 

The current financial distress and the ongoing process of technologi- 
cal change contribute to the changing economic structure of agriculture. 
The trend is towards concentration of production on fewer farms. Some view 
this process as increasing the efficiency of agriculture while others 
express concern about its effects on the security, stability and quality of 
the nation's food supply. Because these issues are usually framed in er 
national context, their relevance In the state is not clear. Those who 
find the process beneficial would support measures to facilitate the exit 
of more farmers from agriculture, while those who view the process as 
harmful would pursue policies to keep farmers in agriculture. 
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Ecoioqical Issues 

' - 

r - . The processes of change in technology and the economic structure) of 

^ agriculture bring with them concerns about the ecological consequences of 
these/Changes. In-as-much as the current financial distress furthers this 
process of change it baconies an ecological issue. For some, the ecological 
and economic issuei are linked. They argue that ecologically sound ag- 
ricultural practices produce more stable incomes at lower production costs. 
Regardless of this economic linkage, soil erosion, ground water pollution, 
quality of the food supply and other concerns should be taken into account 
when, considering the consequence of alternative policies to address other 
problems. 

Labor Issues 

Within Washington agriculture the welfare of migrant and seasonal 
laborers is an ever present issue, which if given due attention would 
likely overshadow the present farm financial problem. Available evidence 
seems to indicate that migrant and seasonal workers are not threatened with 
dislocation as a result of the present financial difficulties. On the 
contrary, fruit growers complain of labor shortages for the 1987 harvest. 

Other concerns remain, however. In other regions of the country, the 
problem of t2chnologicany driven dislocation of migrant workers resulting 
from the-development of mechanized harvesting equipment is receiving 
considerable attention. On an ongoing basis, problems of ethnic dis- 
crimination and the generally poor living and working conditions of migrant 
workers demand the attention of society and poVi'cy makers. Washington 
service providers- express concern that the Imnigration Ref..rm and Control 
Act may create further discrimination against hispanic minorities 
(including legal aliens and citizens). Their concern is that employers 
will fear prosecution under the act and avoid hiring hispanic workers. 
Educational efforts are under way to address this problem. 

Interviews with Yakima County service providers and producers hint at 
other possible changes in the situation of migrant labor. Interviewees 
noted that strike activity was occurring, and that Improved human service 
benefits for those workers granted amnesty may alter the wage expectations 
of the workers. These changes sec.i to indicate potential for improvement 
in worker conditions, but may also lead to a situation of strained employer 
- employee and inter-ethnic group relations. 

Year-round hired workers form another group which is largely invisibl'- 
to state agencies and the public. Very little appears to be known about 
their economic status or working conditions. Further research, and greater 
understanding and public awareness concerning the status of ir-'-»'ant, 
seasonal and year-round agricultural workers would be benefit - 
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CONCLUSIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 
FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 



This section summarizes the important conclusions, recommendations and 
implications for research resulting from the study. In some areas identi- 
fication of needs have been phrased as recommendations. 

Conclusions 

I. Unique characteristics of Washington Agriculture. 

The nature of Washington agriculture is distinct from other regions 
of the country, therefore conclusions drawn from the experience of the 
Mi dwest or other areas can'^t be d irectly transferred to the 
Wshington context . The diversity of Washington agriculture defies 
generalization.. State-wide averages or st?^tenients will invariably 
understate problems in some sectors, while overstating them in others. 
Assessments of f inarfcial distress and dislocation must consider 
problems on^ a product by product and county by county basiT i 

II. Assessment of the Financial SiCuation. 

A. Washington's problems of financial distress and displacement 
consist of an acute and chrome component . 

1. The acute component is affecting pockets of farmers within the 
state and can be attributed to a combination of the mac- 
ro-economic forces and federal policy shifts affecting the 
nation's agriculture as a whole, and more localized affects of 
federal policy and economic shifts such as the dairy buy-ou*-, 
government set aside programs and the decline of the sugar beet 
industry. While the cor onents of this problem are complex; 
including high costs, low prices and declining land values; the 
problem manifests itself primarily as a credit crisis in which 
lenders are exerting increasing pressure on producers to service 
debt, and sources of operating credit are drying up. 

2. The acute farm financial distress is not as widespread in 
Washington as in many Midwestern and Plains states. This fact 
and other differences in Washington's characteristics suggest a 
unique approach to Washington's problems calling for coordination 
and redirection of existing programs rather than development of a 
major statewide f^m crisis program. 

3. In the acute situation approximately 2800 farms are subject to a 
high risk of failure in the next two to three years . These farms 
Tppear to be concentrated 1n, but not limited to the following 
categories: 

a) the followino antral Washington counties: Adams, Grant and 
parts of Yaki. Counties (direct evidence), and Lincoln 
Franklin and Douglas Counties (preliminary evidence); 

b) field crop producers in dryland and irrigated areas (Notably 
wheat, feed corn and hay producers) and beef producers; 
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c) middle to large operations (.sales class of $250,000 and 
above) and among younger operators or those who expanded 
operations during the 1970' s. 

B. The Chronic component can be expected to continue indefinitely and 
result in the possible elimination of up to fifty percent of 
Washington fams by the end of the century. It is the result of the 
ongoing process of technological innovation and farm consolidation 
whkh has dominated the agricultural history of the nation. 

III:. Displacement Impacts 

A. The Acute problem. Multiplier tables indicate that if all of the 
jobs on all of the 2800 farms at risk were permanently lost, 1.75 
jobs per farm would be lost. While this is not likely to happen, 
many if not most of these will experience a period of temporary 
lay-off. In the worst;, case scenario, the total impact on jobs in 
the state's economy would be 3 to 4 times the number of farms lost. 
In reality, not all of these jobs will be lost because famis will 
remain in or return to production. Additional jobs will be lost due 
to farm financial distress and acr^aqe reduction. A reasona ble 
estimate Would be that 3,000 to 5.000 people will experience — 
dlsplaceinen^ 

B. fhe chronic problem. If current predictions hold, the loiig term 
changes in agriculture can be expected to eliminate fifty percent or 
more of the state's direct agricultural jobs. This represents a 
significant number of displacements over the next fifteen years. 

IV. Needs of Displaced Agricultural Producers and Workers. 

The findings of the task force indicate that the dislocated 
agricultural population has needs in each of the cateaories of crisis 
intervention, maintenance and developmental sev^vices identified by Buss 
and Redburn (1983,\ ^ 

A. Crisis management and intervention services are needed to help 
people cope with farm and job loss, including: 

1. financial counseling with the following objectives: 

a; assessing a farm's financial situation to help the farm 
family decide whether to remain in or leave farming; 

b) helping those farm families who can realistically remain in 
farming plan strategies for survival; 

c) helping those farm families who must leave farming plan an 
orderly, least cost exit from agriculture. 

2. legal information to help financially distressed families under- 
stand the complex procedures and consequences of foreclosure, 
bankruptcy and liquidation of assets. 

3. mediation services to help distressed producers and lenders vork 
out differences, a^Tive at solutions and avoid court battles. 
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4* mental health services to help dislocated producers, workers and 
families cope with the significant emotional trauma of f-.rm and 
job. loss; possible approaches include: 

a) individual and fe»;»:il^ counseling 

b) peer support groups 

c) educational services in stress management and other coping 
strategies 

d) educational services to train comnunity professionals and 
other "helpers" who arf^ in day to day contact with dis- 
tressed and dislocated producers and workers in how to 
recognize and alleviate emotional distress • 

Maintenance services are needed to meet the financial and physical 
needs of those dislocated producers, workers and families who are 
left without a means of support. This need represents a significant 
gap: in existing services for the dislocated agricultural population . 
The lack^of provisions for Income support during training programs 
represents a majoFbarrier to participation of producers and workers 
not;covered by unemployment insurance. The solution to this gap 
remains problematic . Strategies for addressing maintenance needs 
include: 

1. food banks, food pantries and Sinergency clothing and shelter for 
destitute dislocated families; 

2. income opportunities during education or training [see section 
C. 2. d) "Education and Training Services"]; 

3. supportive services such as transportation, gas money and child 
care for those in training or the job search process. 

C. Developmental services are needed to help dislocated producers and 
workers make a transition to alternative occupations. The services 
include: 

1. empl oyment servi ces to help dislocated workers and producers 
assess their skills, explore alternative careers, and locate and 
ob^-^in jobs appropriate to their skill level; specific services 
n6c:ded are: 

a) orientation to inform people of available services, their 
rights and options; 

b) assessment and testing to determine skill levels, transfer- 
able skills, education and training needs and career pos- 
sibilities; 

c) career and pe rs onal counseling to build self esteem, improve 
readiness to soek work and explore the range of career 
options; 

d) job development and placement services to help job seekers 
learn job seeking skills and locate and obtain positions; 
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accurate and up-to-date Information on Tocal .job open ings is 
needeo to maKe these employment services effective. 

2' Education a nd training services are needed by those displaced 
from agriculture who must learn new skills to compete in the job 
market, in some cases there may be a need to adapt programs to 
meet the special needs of this group (i.e., time constraints, 
location of facilities). The types of services needed include: 
a; training programs for those with few marketable skills, 
including basic education in some cases. 

b) Vocational re-training for those who have skills, but must 
learn new skills or adapt existing skills to new careers. 

c) Higher and continuing educational opportunities for the 
dislocated producer or worker who is in a position to make a 
successful transition to a professional or technical career. 

d) Tuition breaks, grants, low interest loans and work study 
programs for dislocated producers and workers who seek 
training but lack financial resources; 

e) Linkages between educational and training programs and 
community economic development in agricultural conmunities 
provide an opportunity to improve job opportunities and 
maintain communities. 

3- Community e conomic development efforts are needed to maintain or 

create loca l joD opportunities for dislocated agri cultural " 

workers and producers within their communities over theT oiig 
term, hconom^c d evelopment ot rural areas must proceed s imulta- 
neously with lob t raining in order that employment opp ortunTHes 

wil be avai iapie to the trained worker ; possible f;t.ratpn^pg 

include: ~~ 

a) developing businesses which add value to locally produced 
commodities, 

b) diversifying local economies, 

c) improving rural telecommunication systems, 

d; developing rural recreation and tourism resources, 

e) capturing transfer payment income by providing suitable 
environments for payment recipients. 

D. Innovative outreaci; efforts are needed to make contact with the 
dislocated agricultural population and to encourage their participa- 
tion in programs. These efforts need to take into account the 
social and cultural characteristics of agricultural producers, 
workers and their families as well as the geographic and 
bureaucratic barriers to serving these nroups. The characteri stics 

of >?ride. self-sufficienc y and shame at failure along with the 

social and geographic isolation o f tha dislocated agncul turaT 
^opulat1on..represent major obstacTes~t1irt must be overcome~to~serve 
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this group . Strategies to overcome these obstacles to contact 
include: 

1. The use of peer counselors particularly during initial contact. 

2. The development and training of local networks of people already 
in regular contact with those who need assistance (i.e., exten- 
sion agents, clergy, "field men," school teachers, agricultural 
lenders, fellow producers and others); those with credibility in 
each community should be tapped. This strategy can aid in 
reaching those not likely to initiate contact with non agricul- 
tural social service agencies. 



V. Related Issues. 

The problem of occupational dislocation is only one of several Issues 
facing Washington agriculture in the latter half of the 1980's. 
Although the primary focus of this study was the problem of disloca- 
tion, the task force concluded that several other problems daserved 
attention. 

A. . Agricultural Credit. A squeeze on agricultural borrowers created by 

rapidly shifting economic conditions is a major factor creating 
financial distress and dislocation in Washington agriculture. 
Availability of operating credit and increasing pressure to service 
outstanding debt are two areas cf concern. Although they did not 
arrive at conclusions or recommendations concerning these problems, 
the task force repeatedly identified problems of agricultural credit 
as an important concern worthy of furt her study and the attention of 
policy makers . : 

B. Helping Distressed Farm Families. Financial and emotional problems 
associated with hard times in agriculture are not limited to 
dislocated groups. Financial counseling and education, advice and 
information on alternative crops and enterprises, and mental health 
services are needed by farm families who are distressed but not 
failing. The services are needed to: (l) alleviate distress, and 
(2) prevent additional dislocations. 

C. Agricultural Labor Issues. Although migrant and seasonal harvest 
laborers are not likely to be affected by the acute dislocation 
problem, problems of poor living and working conditions, and ethnic 
discrimination remain as important concerns. This group may 
experience technologically driven dislocation in the longer term. 
Year-round workers are expected to be affected by both the acute and 
chronic dislocation problems. Both seasonal and year-round workers 
remain largely invisible to the public and policy makers. Greater " 
understanding and public awareness of their situation is needed . 

D. Broader Issues. The acute and chronic problems or Washington 
agriculture have broader implications for the economic structure of 
agriculture, the future of rural communities and the ecological 
health of our environment. Policy makers need to be aware of these 
broader implications, and tUe fact that policy choices to address 
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the financial and dislocation p-'oblems may have positive or negative 
impacts in these areas. In addition, these are importa . issues 
that deserve the attention of policy makers in their own right. 

Recoimendations 

The task force agreed that the project's recommendations should be 
made in the form. of guidelines rather than commandments. The following 
recommendations lay out a set of options for addressing the problem of 
dislocation in Washington agriculture, and related problems. 

I. Need for Coordinated Effort. 

There is not one single problem or solution involved in the process 
of financial distress and dislocation in agriculture. For example, 
displaced farm operators may need emotional, financial, legal and 
employment services in order to make a successful transition. There- 
fore alleviation strategics will require the coordinated efforts of 
multiple agencies and service providers. Potential participants 
include: 

A. The agencies participating In the task force: 

1. State Department of Agriculture 

2. Vocational Education Board 

3. Community College Board 

4. Cooperative Extension 

5. Department of Employment Securities 

5. Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 

B. Additional agencies and organizations: 

1. Job Training Partnerships and Private Industry Councils 

2. Mental health agencies 

3. Economic development agencies 

4. Representatives of agricu'itural lending institutions 

5. Representatives of the legal profession 

C. Private institutions, including rural and farm organizations, 
religious institutions, and advocacy groups. 

II. Program Scope. 

A. An initial step for policy makers and service providers is to 

determine the scope of their efforts. This decision can be based on 
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such factors as their perspective on the problem, rhe priority they 
place on the problem, and the resources agencies are willing to 
commit to addressing it. The following are possibilities in terms 
of scope. Each consecutive level of scope discussed broadens the 
efforts, and moves towards addressing root causes rather than 
treating effects. 

1. Serving dislocated producers, workers, and families . This 
approach would aim at helping the victims of the problem adjust. 

2. Serving distressed producers and families . This approach would 
aim at helping people cope with financial and emotional stress 
and help them remain in farming through developing skills. 

3. Saving farms . A more aggressive approach to keeping producers 
and families on the land would involve research and education 
efforts on alternative crops and farm based enterprises and at a 
higher level of commitment, debt relief efforts. 

4. Saving rural communitie ^ . Development of economic alternatives 
wouid be necessary for tliis approach. 

5. Guiding the pro c ess of chang e. In order to prevent future 
dislocation and'^other negative impacts on individual r», commu- 
nities and the environn;<^nt, policy makers may wish to establish 
policies which influence the process of change including such 
elements as land ownership and use, and the use of emerging 
technologies. 

B. A second determination of scope involves the parameters of the 
population to be :>erved. The task force has identified the 
following groups as in need of services: 

1. Dislocation services (services needed by those whr ise their 
jobs): 

a) operators - individuals or partners who take primary respon- 
sibility for the operation of an agricultural production 
unit. 

b) family workers - members of the operator's family ;vhc are 
employed on the operation. 

c) h-^red workers - non-family members who work on a farm 
operation. 

d) agribusiness employees - agricultural supply, service and 
processing indu?^ • employees. 

2. Supportive Services vnental health and other services may also be 
needed for family members of those who are dislocated). 

C. A third determination of scope involves the types of services to be 
offered. The range of services identified by the task force are 
enumerated in the conclusions section. 
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. Approaches to Providing Services. 



Services can be provided in a variety of wa>< and involving different 
levels of commitment. The task force has concluded that the nature 
and severity of the problem in Washington does not warrant the c^ea"tion 
ot a major comprehensive farm crisis program , but rather the coordina- 
tion and expansion of existing services, with the possibility of creat- 
ing specialized/targeted programs to address needs not met by existing 
programs. Approach alternatives include using local or state-wide and 
regional strategies, Levels of comnitment include: (a) information 
dissemination, (b) coordination and expansion of existing programs or 
(c) creation of ne-.v programs. 

A. Local Level Approaches. The following approaches can be implemented 
at v.<e local level, e'/ther through the initiative of local public 
and private organizations, or with the assistance of state and 
regional agencies; 

1. Infor^nation dissemination. Information which creates a general 
public awareness of the local problem, and awareness of available 
services could be disseminated utilizing local media and other 
means. 

2. Program coordination and expansion. Strategies at this level 
could include assessing local resources available and needed to 
address the problem and developing local fam crisis networks (as 
describedin the conclusions section, part IV. D.). 

3. New program development. Economic develooment assistance is an 
area in which new programs at the local level may be needed. 

B. State and Regional Level. Strateg' ,3 that could be implemented by 
state or regional agency efforts include: 

1. Information dissemination 

a) Efforts which inform the target population about the problem 
and about available services. 

b) Efforts which inform local, regional and state level public 
and private organizations and service providers about the 
nature of the problem, approaches to helping these impacted, 
and the network of other resources to which they can refer 
people. 

2. Existin,; program coordination and expansion 

a) Development of outreach and recruitment mechanisms apptopri- 
ate to the special needs and characteristics of the dis- 
tressed and displaced agricultural population. 

b) Packaging of services in a form useable to the agricultural 
population, including accommodating the geographical and 
time constraints of this group and providing an easy path to 
the variet- of services needed. 
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c) Linking the dislocated labor supply with labor demand by 
supplying accurate and timely information on available jobs, 
and by coordinating job training and economic development 
efforts* 

3* New Program Development 

a) Financial bridges are needed during transition and training 
for displaced producers and workers who are not covered by 
unemployment insurance and lack personal financial re- 
sources, strategies include: 

- tuition breaks 

- work study programs 

- stipends or grants during training or education 

- low interest educational loans. 

b) Train-^ng and consultation programs to assist counties and 
communities in developing farm crisis and displacement 
networks are needed. 



IV. Funding. 

Existing program coordination and expansion ai.d new program 
development will in most cases require additional funding beyond what 
is available in existing institutional budgets. Funds are needed for 
the administrative costs of coordinating programs, as well as for 
expanded service delivery. Several potential sources of funding are 
available: 

A. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The JTPA provides 
employment and training services for disadvantaged and dislocated 
workers. Titles relevant to the agricultural population ' elude: 

1. Title II - serves disadvantaged adult and ;'outh, and older 
workers* 

2. Title III - serves dislocated workers including those in agricul- 
ture. Three types of funds are available: 

a) formula funds for dislocated workers state-wide, 

b) formula funds for specific sites or industries, 

c) discretionary funds for specific projects obtained by 
application to the Secretary of Labor. 

3. "^itle IV serves migrant workers and Native Americans. 

4. Eight percent funds have in the past been designated for coor- 
dinating vocational education programs, assisting hard to serve 
populations and supporting economic development efforts. The 
farm population could be served under these designations. 

B. Rural Development Act. Land grant universities can access Rural 
Development Act funds to serve dislocated farmers. Previous grants 
have ranged from $200,000 to $500,000* 
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C. The Trade, Employment and Productivity Act of 1987. Recent federal 
legislation which as of this writing has been approved by both 
chambers, but requires conference conmittee revisions, provides $980 
million for retraining of dislocated industrial and rural wo^'-'rs. 
The money is divided into two pots, one for emergency dislof on* 
services and the other to create long tcirm readjustment prog.ei.iis. 

0. State Legislature Allocations. Institutions could also seek 
additional funding from the state legislature. 

Implications for Future Research 

In studying the problem of dislocation in Washington agriculture, the 
task force identified ?. range cf important iSoies which time did not allow 
members to investigate, some key areas needing further research include the 
following: 

I. Improved Information Systems. 

A. Job information. Detailed accurate and timely information on 
available jobs in rural communities is needeu if placement of 
dislocated workers is to be successful. 

B. The future of rural employment. Research into the nature of future 
employment in rural areas is needed to plan employment and training 
services. 

C. Precise aqriculturel data. Because of the diverse nature of 
Washington agriculture, data on th - economic performance of 

dif irent agricultural sub-sectors und geographic areas needs to be 
broken down into fintr categories in order to provide useful 
information. 

II. Economic development. 

Further research is needed into the potential ror improving employment 
opportunities and community viability in rural Washington. Appropriate 
economic development strategies for agricultural conrnunities need to be 
investigated. 

III. Labor* Issues 

Hired agricultural workers remain an inv '.ible group. Further 
research is needed to gain an understanding of their situati^i and 
needs. Topics worthy of study include: 

A. The general welfare of migrant and seasonal workers and their 
families, particularly with > ,gard to such fact.'>rs as: 

1. The effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act. 

2. Recent labor organizing activities. 

3. Changing harvest technologies. 
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^he effects of the Immigration Reform and Control Act and labor 
organizing activities on the viability of producers. 

A better understanding of the status and working conditions of year- 
round workers and how they are impacted by dislocation* 
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Appendix A 



ALTERNATIVE ADJUSTMENT- OPTIONS FOk DISLOCATED 
WORKERS FROM AGRICULTURE 

Situai'lon Statement 

The economies of the northwesi; are particularly vulnerable to the 
Influences of both short- and long-term shifts in the interregional and 
international patterns of prpdi'ction and trade. Because of its dependence 
upon basic industries (agriculture, forest products, mining, and fishing), 
Washington ^id not emerge from the early 1980s rev,ession with the --est cf 
the country. These industries are, in fact, undergoing major structural 
transformation. Few economists exract these industries to have Ihe same 
degree of influence in the coming decades. 

Within every region there are structural forces outside the control 
of local communities which delimit th<» potentials for economic qrowth and 
developmenj. Agrlculturb in particular is the midst of a major" "adjust- 
ment. USDA estimates that the combination of international economic 
forces and the impact of the 1985 farm bill will result in a reduction of 
the number of commercial fanners from 2.5 minion currently to 700,000 
(Penn, 1985). Owing to substantial crop diversification, Washington is 
[!u; *° be affected to the same degree as the mid -west states, but 

this adjustment" will be expected to cause substantial displacement of 
*" *mers and farm workers, a reduction in the quality of life of rural 
communities and substantial increase in demand on social service programs. 
These forces will be unleashed prior to the anticipated period of labor 
shortages in the early 1990s. (Carnevalle, 1986). 

Hinorical Res ->nse to Distressed Rural Areas 

The role and potential of natural or physical resources in solving 
thp problems of development in rural areas is less than clear. Current 
research as discussed by Brown and Deavers seems to indicate few discrete 
relationships between natural resources and development options. LeVeen 
demonstrated that In spite of the rhetoric regarding the benefits of 
further agricultural development, few new jobs or community benefits would 

I cSu i L* 

^ The reasons for this are that (1) agriculture even on a small scale 
IS heavily oriented toward technological inputs; (2) the total number of 
new jobs created by agriculture in other sectors even with more .farmers is 
relatively small; (3) the network of highways, home computers, and tele- 
phones allows small farmers to gain access to major markets for their 
needs beyond iimediate household items (thus, it is unlikely that a town 
will grow much from agriculture alone); (4) and finally, rural community 
growth is more associated with nonagricultural expansion, particularly the 
service sector. r , r j 

Blakeley's research conducted in five states concluded that natural 
resource-based areas have only expanded to the extent that compatible 
service sector and other forms of employment have emerged. Pulver in 
Wisconsin has suggested that rural areas zre developing a new base economy 
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•that is. not producer oriented but related to distribution and transfer of 
krowledge and products. He cites insurance, trucking, construction, 
wholiBsaling, and computer services as elements of t^e emerging rural base. 
Similarly, Bradshaw has shown how the computer research and production 
industry has expanded to rural areai. for life-style reasons. 

In sum, it appears that natural rp<:ources are no longer a major 
contribution to rural economic devel-.^^iiient. These industries may still be 
enormously important to an area or region because of the wealth they 
generate, but they are far less significant to the generation of jobs, 
improvement of living standards, and facilitation of community development 
activities. Human, rather than natural, resources must be the key to 
improving rural economies. 



The New Displaced Worker 

The combination of the factors addressed above (structural economic 
change affecting natural resource based areas, public policy designed to 
remove resources from agriculture as a mechanism for reducing crop sur- 
pluses and other farm problems, and failed rural development strategies) 
lead to the inescapable conclusion of an emerging group of dislocated 
workers. Currently, 374,120 workers (21% of the Washington labor force) 
are directly employed in the food and fiber system. As the farm enter- 
prise changes and resources are forced from agriculture, substantial 
changes will occur in both the land tenure system in agriculture and the 
way people oarn their livings. Currently off-farm income accounts for 
over of Um family income. Data for 1980 for off- farm income shows 
that small farms with $40,000 and less from farm sales produced off-farm 
income amounting to over 87% of total family income. 

The relative role of off-farm income has been increasing since 1950. 
It represents a gradual strategy of resource withdrawal from agriculture 
which is more an indication of the problem than an option for those likely 
to be displaced in the next decade. 

While numerous innovative programs have been develooed around plant 
closures and other rust-belt phenomena, little attention has been paid to 
the problems of changing rural economies resulting from the transition 
away from resource based industries. And we are aware of no substantial 
work addressing the economic development, and job retraining aspects 
associated with the aforementioned structurl changes confronting agricul- 



P ^search Des n 

This proposal addresses a substantive issue (worker displacement in 
agriculture) and ^ process issue (faculty involvement in problem solving) 
in a single project. The vehicle for addressing these issues has been 
conceptualized by Lynton (1984) in a slightly different context - the 
formation of a "Human Resource Council." The Council (or task force) 
would consist of r^holars, students, training and development practition- 
ers, and agricult^i'al producers. 
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This methodology spv->cifical1y provides for an interdisciplinary 
approach to the problem. From the standpoint of an academic institution, 
it allows for the participation of faculty and students from diverse 
backgrounds, eg. manpower studies, labor economics, vocational agricul- 
ture, rural psychology, and sociology of labor. Faculty represent a 
knowledge pool that c?n be tapped more economically than the consultant 
pool. When combined with community and private sector resources, the task 
force approach represents a viable approach to problem solving. 

The project will address and make recommendations in four areas: 

i Project the impact of the "farm crisis" on the displacement of 
farm owners, operators and workers In Washington 

$ Develop alternative policy proposals for rural development. 
Intending to protect the present opportunity structure. 

• Examine models for overcoming barriers to economic development 
(eg. Hard Time series) and suggest Intervention points appropri- 
ate to conditions with surplus agricult^r^al labor. 

• Retraining options for agencies and educational institutions 
seeking to respond to the needs of the new displaced worker 

Additionally, the project will assemble a bibliography of material that 
might be transferable from the literature on plant closures to one of 
dispersed mass unemployment and suggest a research agenda for displaced 
workers in agriculture. 

The lifespan of the task force will be for ten months in this phase 
(the proposed timeline is attached). The project will result in a report 
to the Commission for Vocational Education. Upon their concurrence, a 
planned dissemination of findings will be channeled to formal ard non- 
formal educational service providers, eastern Washington SDAs, appropriate 
ErOs of Team Washington, and community economic development practitioners 
from Cooperative Extension, the Small Business Development Center, the 
Partnership for Rural Improvement and Community Revitalization Team 
members. 

While support is currently being requested for the initial research 
phase, dissemination of findings, establishment of demonstration sites and 
broader Implementation will nejd to be addressed. Additionally, it is not 
inconceivable that other researchablt areas will be Identified as this 
project unfolds. If the research findings confirm the seriousness of the 
problem and suggest that it is a multi-state phenomena, we have reason to 
believe that the Western Rural Development Center in Corvallis may be 
interested in joining in subsequent project activities. 



Budget Summary 

Costs associated with this proposal are $25,000, allocated as fol- 
lows: salary and fringe, $13,562; travel and operations, $7,^36; indirect 
cost recovery, $3,000. A detailed budget including specific categories is 
attached. 
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Appendix B 



Tentative Agenda - December 11 > 1986 



Introductions and logistics 

Comment from Commission for Vocational Education 

Project Overview ~ Bill Gray 

Perspective on the Problem Task Fores Member and Agency 
Repr sentatives 

Lunch 

Video Tape: "The Growing Problem" 

Review of the Literature and Initial Research Findings — 
, Jim Hunter 

Confirmation of project scope and objectives 
Review and modification of timeline 
Data needs 

Assignments and next steps as appropriate 
Next meeting agenda and date 

Adjourn 
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Tentative Agenda 

February 4th Task Force Meeting 
Angle Lake Fire Hall, near SeaTac 

8:00 Introductions and Agenda Review 

8:30 Al Haflebacher, Farm Credit Bank of Spokane 
« ha nil Credit response to farm "crisis." 
t Who's bein? displaced? 
9 Forecast. 

^^I^ im^' Director Farmers Home Administration 

. How iTth°I rllTlfr''^^' ' l''^^^"^ Washington? 

• now IS the rate of foreclosures chanqinq? 

0 Review of recent and likely federal policy changes. 
10:30 Break 

10:45 Jerry McCall .Washington State Department of Agriculture 

: mTs b1in1^J?^J?a"cld5^ 
12:00 Lunch 

Dave Holland and MoeK^tsi Majoro, Department of AarirnUnr;,! 
Economics, Washington State University Agricultural 

• What has happened and why. 

• What is the incidence of trouble. 

• "^'Jon^inul! ^'^^ '"^^^"t t^^"ds 

' ^'''Jesjonle!"" °^ '^'^'^'^^^ ^^^ues that pre-e.pt a state" 
2:30 Break 

3:00 Task Force discussion. Is there a problem? A rHc-Sc? 4.., 

a state role in farm finance? If sS' whaTis U? ^^^'^ 

4:30 Plan for future meetings. 



1:30 
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Washington 
State University 



Continuing Education and Public Service / Office of Community Service 
Pullman, Washington 99164-2134 / 509-335-5509 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Task Force on Dislocated Workers From Agriculture 

FROM: Bill Gray ^^"^vP 

DATE: March 4, 1987 

SUBJECT: St. Patrick's Day- 6olabration . Meeting 



We ye finalized location and time line for the upcoming task force meeting 
March 17, 9:00am until approximately 5:00pm at WSU-Spokane. The agenda 
7s beginning to round out as well, with focused time in the followinq 
areas: ^ 

0 discussion of "situation paper" 

0 the human element to the dislocation process 

0 introduction to strategies for overcoming mass unemployment 

Besides the "situation paper," we have enclosed a copy of the publication 
Dave Holland referenced at our last meeting "Who Gets Those Farm Pay- 
ments? and an article by Jeanne Gordus in Thct Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences. 

WSU-Spokane 

Freeway Plaza Building, Suite 150 
West 1500 Fourth Avenue 
Spokane 



WHG/am 
Enclosures 
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Tentative Agenda 
April 24th Task Force Meeting 

8:30 - 9:15 Introductions and brief review of situation oaper - sec 1 
draft ■ *^ 



9:15 



9:45 Feedback from evaluations (setting the stage for reaching 
consensus on purpose and direction) 



9:46 - 10:00 Break for cofici and sn;^cks 



10:00- 



1:00 Marion Bentley - Associate Director, Business and Economic 
Development Services, Utah State »',n'versity 
in Agn'cultU^e"'^"^^''^'' ^"^ Implications for Displacement 



. 1:00 - 1:30 Break for lunch 



1:30 - 4:30 



— Taking stock of our objectives: 

« what should our purpose be? 
0 what can we achieve? 

— Structure of a final report: discussion 

— "udgin recommendation process: 

« define categories of recommendations 
9 generate initial ideas 



4:30 



Plan next meeting 
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Tentative Agenda 

Displaced Agriculture Task Force 
June 10, 1987 
Spokane, Washington 



9:00am Introductions 

" ievi of Marion Bentley video tape 

9:30 Education, Employment and Training Programs 

A. JTPA/PIC 

B. Community Colleges 

C. Employment Securities 

D. Coop^^rative Extension 

Lunch - on your own 

1:00pm Review and Approval of Report Outline and Situation Paper 
2:00 Draft Recommendation 
4:30 ''adjourn 
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STATfc Of WAS>«JCTON • * , " 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE " 



Hay 10, 1987 



Dtac Waihington St«t« Farm Paailyt • ^ ' 

FacB faalli«i In our itate aca bain? affectad In different ways by 
the •conoMic preaiuras facing agriculture* Though agriculture 
continuei to be the noet productive sector of our itate'i econo«y, 
broad swlngi o/cr the last few yeare In export msrketsr Inflation, 
interest rates^ and comoodity prices have collectively created 
economic hardships aaong a significant population of our state's 
fara families* 

We have received 42 i^unber of Inquiries as to the availability of 
Inforaatton and services which Bay b« of assistance to e range 
farsftrs and their faallles* This publication is In response to 
these inquiries and in recognition of the difficulties nany in 
agriculture today now face* The Fan arsd Faaiily Xesouxce Gaid« 
■arks the first tioe that information on available services has 
b«en compiled and published for farm families* 

He hop6 the Resource Guide will be helpful to frra families 
looking to Improve the profitability of th^lr operations, to those 
undecided about their future careec pathSf. and to people who have 
decided to make a traneltlon Into other occupations* 

We know this Resource Guide will not supply all the answers but IT 
It provides information that leads to answers for a nusber of farm 
families, then our goal will be achieved* . ^ ) 

Sinc*;rely, 



0. qlj2. 



C. Alan Pettibone Director 
Washington state Department 
of Agriculture 




^J. «. Ozbun, Dean 
College of Agriculture and 

Homo Economics 
Washington state University 
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L INTRODUCTION 



This guide to resource services is intended for use by the farm 
families of Washington who are currently experiencing economic 
hardship. 

The guide usts state and federal services which can assist farmers 
who: 1) would continue to stay in farming; 2) have decided to leave 
farming; or 3) are undecided whether they will stay in or leave 
farming. 

For those who decide to continue farming, there are farm financial 
management programs, USDA cost-share programs, and alternative 
marketing strategies to consider. 

For farm families who have decided to leave agriculture, or need 
additional income, there are job training and employment programs 
designed to assess ctirrent job skills, offer training, and assist in find* 
ing employment. 

Farmers who aie cturently undecided as to what career path to 
follow will want to look at all the programs listed. 

The guide includes information on many programs all farm families 
will find of interest, including family health, nutrition, heating, and 
legal assistance programs. 

All programs listed in the guide are available to individuals 
throughout the state. We hope the descriptions of the programs and 
services answer your initial questions and that the contact listings 
put you in touch with the right person who can help you with your 
specific questions. 

While this guide lists state and federal services available to all farm 
families, we also encourage you to explore those services available 
through your local community. 



11. FINANCIAL 



FARM FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AND MANAGEMENT 

ITiese programs relate to the financial operation of your farm The 
first three offer the opportunity to gather, organize, and analyze finan- 
cial information, so that more informed decisions can be made regard- 
ing the future of the farm operation. The last three explain federal 
government programs which may be available to help stabilise farm 
income. 

A^^rm^Pinaiicial Jrlanagement Education Programs, 
Washington State University Cooperative Extension 

Cooperative Extension offers a variety of farm management pro- 
grams designed to help farm families gather, organize, and analyze 
financiahnformation so that better decisions can be made about their 
Uiture. These programs may be of assistance to those who have decid. 
ed to leave farming, those who have decided to continue farming, or 
those who may be in the position of trying to make the decision of 
Whether or not to continue to farm. 

Specific program and service areas include: 1) business management 
prinaples; 2) economics of alternative production practices; and, 3) 
application of computers to farm management decisionmaking. 

Programs in financfal management deal with record keeping; 
preparation of financial statements; use of records and financial 
statements to evaluate farm performance; evaluation of the impact 
of proposed ac^ustments due to changes in enterprises, expansion, 
refinancing, partial liquidation, etc.; evaluation of a current farm 
situation and the likelihood of future success; identification and 
assessment of alternative marketing strategies; and risk management 
tools and programs. 

A nominal fee is charged for the workshops. Individual counseling 
may be available at county Cooperative Extensicu offices. 

Cooperative Extension has a variety of publications, computer pro- 
grams, videotapes, and.other learning aids on faim and home finan- 
cial management. 

Contact: Local Extension Office (see page 27). 

Farm Business Management Education Programs, 
Community Colleges 

Community college farm management programs teach management 
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skills and provide information helpful to farmers in increasing farm 
profits. Accurate infor ation for analysis is provided through 
systematic programs ta.lored to fit the individual farm. Each farm 
serves as a laboratory project for its owner/operator. 

Different phases of farm management-machinery purchase vs. 
lease, equipment amortization, income tan, cash flow, budgeting and 
marketing-are discussed in seminar classes offered at convenient 
locations (and on individual farm visits) throughout the year by 
qualified farm instructors. 

Most community college farm management programs last for a year, 
beginning in January and continuing through December. This 
schedule allows the clas " to coincide with the federal income tax year. 
Cost for registration and fees is around $220 per year. 

Washington State community colleges offering a farm business 
management program are: 

Big Bend Community College, Moses Lake, Phone (509) 762-5351; 
Centralia Community College, Centralia, Phone (206) 736-9391; Col- 
umbia Bssm Community College, Pasco, Phone (509) 547-0511; Skagit 
Valley Community College, Mount Vernon, Phone (206) 428-1261; 
Spokane Community College, Spokane, Phone (509) 536-7000; 
Spokane Falls Community College, Spokane, Phone (509) 45^ 3500; m 
Walla Walla Community College*, Walla Walla, Phone 1509) 
522-2500; Wenatchee Valley Community College, Wenatchee, Phone 
(509) 662-1651; Whatcom Community College, Bellingham, Phone 
(206) 676-2170; Yakima Valley Community College, Yakima, Kione 
(509) 575-2350. 

^. Small Business Development Centers, Community 
CoIlegesAVashington State University 

The Small Business Development Center network (SBDC) provides 
farmers and other small businesses with a variety of management 
and technical services. The fourteen full-service sub-centers located 
throughout Washington State offer: 1) one-to-one individual counsel- 
ing to any small business or potential small bu^" jiess; 2) educational 

• The Farm Management Program at Walla Walla Community College has in- 
itiated an educational program designed for farm families who are experiencing 
hardship. The program includes seminars dealing with stress, farm financial 
counseling, tuition support for qualifying farmars who want colfege course training 
in business management, and tuition support for qualifying farmers who want 
to be retrained for a different career as they are leaving farming. Contact: Jim 
Peterson, Director of Occupational Education, or Bill Dicus, Coordinator, Farm 
Business Management Center, at (60^) 62y-4572, Walla Wallah 
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senimarrfor fanners and small business personnel on a variety of 
subjMjs (basic ^kkeeping. marketing, basic computer use. etc.) to 
assist them m their business activities; and. 3) research into technical 
and generaUmall business problems. Additionally, the SBDC can 
provide assessments of the commercial potential of innovations for 
investors and new product developers, through its Innovation Assess- 
-ment Center. 

Any individual or community within Washington State may request 
techmcal assistance from the SBDC network. There is no charge for 
counseling services. Nominal fees are charged for the education pro- 
gramz administered by the SBDC. The Innovation Assessment Center 
cnaiges $95. for each invention evaluated. 

Contact: SBDC. Washington State University, (509) 335-1576 or 
contact your local community college for information regarding the 
sub-center nearest you. 

^rlfe'^*"*"^ StabUization and ConservaUon Service (ASCSX 
USDA 

The- Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service (ASCS) ad- 
ministers form commodity, conservation, environmental protection, 
and emergency programs. 

These programs provide for commodity loans and price support 
payments to farmers, commodity purchases from famers and pro- 
cessors; acreage reduction; cropland set-aside and other means of pro- 
duction a4)U8tment; conservation cost sharing, and emergency 
assistance. b j 

One of the most recent ASCS programs of interest to farmers is the 
-Conservation Reserve Program, This program encourages farmers, 
yirough 10.year contracts with the USDA. to reduce the amount of 
highly erodible cropland in production and to plant it to a protective 
cover of grass or trees. 

Annual rental payments of up to $50,000 per year will be made to 
term owners c,- op rators who enter a contract to convert eligible land 
to permanenlcover. In addition to the rental payment, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will pay up to 50% of the cost of establishing the 
permanent cover. ^ 

At the time of application, producers must submit bids stating the 
annua rental payment they would accept to convert their highly 
erodible cropland to permanent vegetative cover, 

A conservation plan must be approved by the local conservation 
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district for the ofTered acreage. The plan will set forth the conserva- 
tion measures and maintenance to be carried out by the owner or 
operator during the term of the contract. 

Contact: Local ASCS OfHcc, listed in the telephone book under 
United States Government, U.S. Departmeht of Agriculture. 

E, Farmer's Home Administration (FmHA), USDA 

I. Farm Ownership Loans 

Through the farm ownership loan program farmers may: 1) 
refinance debt; 2) construct, repair or improve buildings; 3) improve 
farmland; 4) develop water facilities; and 5) establish farm-based 
business enterprises to supplement farming income. Interest rates 
for insured loans vary according to the cost of money to the govern- 
ment. Reduced rates are available to limited resource borrowers. In- 
terest rates for guaranteed loans are negotiated between the borrower 
and the lender. The maximum zcpayment term is 40 years. 

Each loan must be adequately seciured by real estate, but FmHA 
may lend up to.100% of the value of the security property. There is 
no down payment requirement. 

Borrowers who receive insured loans from FmHA are required to 
^^graduate" to regular private credit sources as soon as they are able. 
In order to be eligible for an insured FmHA farm ownership loan the 
applicant must first be demed credit from a commercial lender. Funds 
for the insured or direct loan program from FmHA ere very limited; 
however, guaranteed loans are available if a private lender is will- 
ing to make the loan with an FmHA guarantee. 

The dollar ceiling is $200,000 for an insured loan, $300,000 for a 
guaranteed loan. 

3. Operatino Loans 

Farmers may be eligible for these loans: 1) to meet operating ex- 
penses including feed, seed, livestock, fertilizer, farm and home equip, 
ment, living expenses, insurance, medical care, and hired labor; 2) 
to refinance recreational and non-agricultural enterprises to add to 
family income; and 3) to pay for mandated safety and pollution con- 
trol changes. 

Interest rates vary according to the cost of money to the govern- 
ment. A reduced rate is available to limited resource borrowers. In- 
terest rates for guaranteed loans are negotiated between the borrower 
and the lender. 



Repayment is scheduled according to the borrower's ability to repay 
and the purpose for which the loan is made. Funds advanced for an- 
npal operatrng expenses are normally repaid when the products are 
-sold. Funds advanced for other purposes may be repaid in one to seven 
years. 

jFuhds for FmHA's insured or direct loan program are limited- 
however, substantial funds have been made available for the 
guaranteed program. To be eligible for an insured operating loan the 
apphcant must have been refused credit by a commercial lender. 

The limit is $200,000 for an insured farm operating loan,-$400.000 
for a guaranteed loan. 

Contact: I^al FmHA Office. FmHA is listed in your telephone book 
under United States Government, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
F. SoU Conservation Service (SCS), USOA 

The Soil Conservation Service offers free technical help designed 
to protect, develop, and wisely use our soil, water, and other natural 
resources. SCS soil conservationists, technicians, soil scientists 
agronomists, range conservationists, engineers, geologists' 
economists, and biologists work together on programs which are of 
assistance to farmers iii the following areas: 

- information about alternative land uses and treatments for con- 
trolling erosion and reducing sedimentation. 

- assistant in designing, laying out, and checking the construction 
and maintenance of dams, terraces, and other structures; in select- 
ing plant varieties, seeding methods and rates; and cultural prac- 
tices for establishing grass or trees. 

- information about suitable crops for each kind of soil. 

- assistance to owners and operators of rural land in controlling non- 
point sources of water pollution. 

Many SCS programs are carried out in cooperation with the ASCS 
and several conservation practices are available on a cost-share basis 
with the farmer. 

Contact: Local SCS Office. SCS is listed in- your telephone book 
under United States Government. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

^ABM product marketing ASSISTANCE 

These programs are designed to provide assistance to farmers who 
arf; seekmg new or alternative methods of marketing farm com- 
modities. 
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A. Agricultural Development Division, Washington State 
Department of Agriculture . 

This program assists farmers by identifying and expanding markets, 
espe:ially overseas, for Washington-grown commodities and processed 
agricultural products. 

The Department of Agriculture's primary role in market develop, 
ment is to increase business for growers, processors, packagers, and 
aquaculture organizations without duplicating private business 
efforts. 

The Department provides, on request, *Tiow tc" sessions for farmers, 
both established and new, who have an interest in expanding their 
markets. 

Contact: Washington State Department of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Development Division, Olympia, WA 98504-0641, Phone (206) 
753-5046, Art Scheunemann, Managing Director. 

B. Washington State Parmer's Market Association 

The Washington State Farmer^s Market Association is a non-profit 
trade association. It consists of 18 farmer's markets statewide 
representing approximately 300 growers. 

r> 

By eliminating the middleman, farmer'^ markets can provide the ^ 
opportunity to make a better return than would be possible selling 
to wholesalers, and can still oBer produce to consumers at prices lower 
tha i supermarket averages. 

Each market has a manager who is responsible for the operation. 
Fresh fruits, vegetables, bedding plants, honey, eggs, houseplants, 
and llsh are examples of produce sold. 

Through membership in the Washington State Farmer's Market 
Association, individual markets can receive a reduced cost premium 
on liability insurance. Insurance rates vary directly with the volume 
of business done at a market. 

A directory of existing farmer's markets is available listing loca- 
tions and manager's names. 

Contact: WSU Cooperative Extension, 612 Smith Tower, Seattle, 
WA 98104, Phone (206) 344-3900, Curt Moulton, County Extension 
Agent (temporary contact). 
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Clnternattohal Program for Agricultural Commodities and 
Trade Center (IMPACT), Washington State University 

The IMPACT Center can help Washington farmers'by expanding 
market opportunities for their "products. It is designed to have a 
.positivcimpact on ^xpansion of exports of Washington agricultural 
products and services. More specifically, the purpose is to harness 
science and technology in: 1) solving impediments to exports of 
Washington agricultural products; and 2) uncovering new or expanded 
opportunities for Washington agricultural products in export rwPrkets. 
The IMPACT Center addresses these purposes through resrarch, ex- 
tension, and education programs. IMPACT Center scientists conduct 
research on broad categories of international marketing problems in 
order to generate effective solutions to agricultural industry problems 
In addition to its applied research, the IMPACT Center disseminates 
Its findings rapidly to the agricultural industry through seminare, 
short courses, publications and hands-on technical and marketing 
assistance. The Center also conducts seminars and workshops and 
provides formal graduate coursework for firms and individuals in- 
terested or involved in the export of agricultural products from the 
state. No fees are charged for the services of the IMPACT Center. 

Contact: IMPACT Center, Washington State University, (509) 
3o5-6653. 

D. Business Assistance Hotline, Washington State Department 
of Trade and Economic-Development 

This statewide toll-free number .^aclies the Washington State 
Department of Trade and Economic Development in Olympia The 
hotline is a referral service designed to help new and developing 
businesses. Information is available regarding management consulta- 
tion and training, financing, export assistance, innovation 
assessments for inventors, publications, permits, and licenses. 

Contact: 1-800-237.1233, the Businees Assistance Hotline. 

E. SmaU Business Ombudsman, Washington State Department 
of Trade and Economic Development 

The Small Business Ombudsman intercedes with other state agen- 
cies on behalf of businesses which may be experiencing licensing, tax- 
ation, regulatory, or other difficulties. 

Contact: Brian Teller, Small Business Ombudsman, Washington 
pepartmsnt of Trade and Economic Development. Olympia. WA 
(206)586-3022, j y , jrtx, 
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III. LEGAL AND COMMODITY PAfMSNT 
ASSISTANCE 

These programs can assist farmers with the legal aspects of the farm 
economic crisis. 

A. Lawyer Referral Hotline, Washington State Bar Association 

To many farmers who are facing severe credit p'-nblems, consulting 
with an attorney regarding legal options can be a big help. 

While many farmers already have legal counsel, others may not. 
If you feel that you want to contact an attorney, the Washington State 
Bar Association may be of assistance through its Lawyer Referral 
Service Hotline. 

When you call the toll-free hotline number and explain your need, 
you will be given the name, address, and phone number of an attorney 
near you. You can call the attorney and set up a convenient time to 
meet and discuss your situation. The meeting will last for % hour. 

The 14-hour consultation is free of charge. However, using the 
Lsy/yer Referral^rvice costs $20.00, payable at the time of your ap- 
pointment. All of the $20.00 fee goes toward maintaining the state- 
wide Washington Lawyer Referral Service. 

After meeting with the attorney, you have no obligation if you desire 
no further assistance. You may make your own arrangements for fur- 
ther assistance from the attorney. If you desire more assistance the 
attorney will give you an estimate of what it will cost. 

Contact: Washington Lawyer Referral Service, l-800'552-0787 (toll 
free), Monday-Friday, 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Ask for a lawyer familiar with 
agricultural law. 

B. Washington State Commission Merchant's Act 

If an overdue payment for a farm product is adding to your cash 
flow problems you may be able to receive assistance through the 
Washington State Department of Agriculture. The Department ad- 
ministers the Washington Commission Merchants Act, which 
establishes proper business practices for purchasers of agricultural 
products. The Commission Merchant's Act requires the licensing of 
most dealers, handlers, and brokers of farm products. Many pur- 
chasers of agricultural products also must be bonded which increases 
the likelihood that proper payment to growers will be made. 



In order to receive the protection afforded by this law, there are 



seme guidelines that farmers are advised to follow. To receive a copy 
of these guidelines, growers are encouraged to: 

Contactrpepartriient of Agriculture, Livestock Services Division, 
•2627.B ParkmontLahuS,W., OIympia,.WA 98502, 1-800-562-6178, 
Phone (206) 753:5053, Mike Willis, Assistant Director. You may 
also contact Department of Agriculture, Livestock Services Divi- 
sioh; 423 West Third Vlyenue, Moses Lake, WA 98837, Phone (509) 
766-2312, or Department of Agriculture, Livestock Services Divi- 
sidn, 2015 South First Street, Yakima, WA 98903, Phone (509) 
575'2753. 
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IV. JOB TRAINING AND EMPLOmENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 



F armcrs who decide to leave farming and want to investigate train- 
ing opportunities which may lead to new careers have a number of 
resources available fo them. 

A. Washington State Department of Employment Security 
Programs 

I. Job Training and EMPLOYMEKr OpfORTUNmES 

If you or members of your family want or need to find employment 
off the farm, there are many state programs available to help you 
assess your present skills, make new caieer decisions, and provide 
the training that you may need to get a job. Some programs may also 
provide supportive services to you in the form of relocation assistance, 
child care, and emergency financial assistance. 

The staff of the Washington State Employment Security Depart- 
ment or Private Industry Council will help determine your eligibili- 
ty for these programs. The addresses and telephone numbers of your 
local contacts are listed in the.back of this guide. 

TUk ILA, Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Program. This pro- S 
gram can provide assessment and counseling, job search assistance, 
classroom training, on-the-job training, and a variety of other train- 
ing strategies designed to meet your needs. A training plan may in- 
clude money to purchase tools, uniforms, education (remedial, English 
as a second language, and vocational training), or other necessities. 

Contact: Local Private Industry Council (see page 25). 

Title III (JTPA) Dislocated Workers Program, Formerly self- 
employed persons, including farmers and ranchers, may be eligible 
to receive comprehensive employment and training services through 
the state's Special Employment and Training Services (SETS) pro- 
ject which is part of the Dislocated Workers Program. Skills assess- 
ment, job search, on-the job training, classroom skills training, sup- 
port services, and relocation assistance with referral to job openings 
are available. j 

Contact: Local Job Service Center (see page 24). 

a. EMPLOYMENr Service 

At the heart of the Department of Employment Security's program 
is an intense fccus on helping people find employment. Acting as a 
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labor exchange, the Employment Service helps to match employer 
needs for qualified workers with names of job^ready applicants. Ser- 
vices to you.as a job seeker include: 1) registration for employment 
: services or referral to local organizations' programs; 2) identification 
of work experience, knowledge and job skills; 3) referral to job open- 
ings; and 4) providing information on supportivs.fwrvices such as day 
<care, money for gas or relocation assistmice<^^5^ional training and/or 
on-the-job training, and educatiDJ^Wpportunities. Additionally, staff 
can provide counseling* -^fing, and job search assistance. The 
Employment^'^^^^^^ special programs to help both veterans 
^^.^.^.-i-.-.^f*-*'^^^ veterans find employment. Assistance is available on 
^ a -walk-in basis. 

Contact: Local Job Service Center (see page 24). 

3. Special Young Aputrs Prograths 

title II'BXJTPA). Economically disadvantaged youth ages 14-21 
are provided employment and training services during summer 
months under this program. 

Contact:- Local Private Industry Council (see page 25). 

Job Corps. This is a federally sponsored training and education pro- 
gram that can last up to two years. Its purpose is to train low-income 
yoimg men and women^ ages 16-22, in vocational and academic skills. 
It is a total program which oSers a stable environment including xcojn 
and board, clothing, medical care, recreational facilities, and driver 
education along with training. 

Contact: Local Job Service Center (see page 24). 

Washington State Conservation Corps. This program is state-funded 
and provides up to six months of structured work experience for 
unemplcQred young adults, ages 18-25, who wish to work in a resource 
conservation setting. Participants in the program receive federal 
minimum wages. 

Contact: Local Job Service Center (see page 24). 

Washington State Service Corps. This, also, is a state*funded work 
and training experience program for unemployed young adults ages 
18*25. Individuals are assigne^^^conlmunity agencies or units of 
government to work on projects which address unmet local needs, and 
receive a stipend and medical insurance while in the program. 

Contact: Local Job Service Center (see page 24). 
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B* Vocational-Technical Schools 

Washington State has five vocational-technical schools which are 
located in Bellingham, Kirkland, Ronton, and Tacoma. All are ac- 
credited by the Superintendent of Public Insjtruction. Courses range 
in length from 4 weeks to 23 months. Financial aid is available to 
qualified students at each institution. Aid is available in the form 
of grants, loans, work-study, and scholarships. Because students apply 
for and are enrolled in voc-techs throughout the year, there is no 
single deadline for financial aid applications. The equipment, 
facilities, and procedures £u-e much like those found in industry. 

Instructors are professionals, including journeymen in the field. 
They have a firsthand knowledge of the job requirements. Students 
proceed through the program by performing each training objective 
included in the coiurse curriculum. The student's ability is measured 
against industry' standards. There are over 180 job titles for which 
instruction is given. 

Contact: Bellingham Voc-Tech Inst., (206) 676-6408; Clover Park, 
Voc-Tech Inst., Tacoma (206) 756-5800; Lake Washington Voc-Tech 
Inst., Kirkland (206) 828-3311; L.H. Bates Voc-Tech Inst., Tacoma 
(206) 597-7220; and Renton Voc-Tech Inst., (206) 235-2352. 

C» Adult Basic Education 

Adults who don't have a high school diploma and need to gain a 
General Education Development certificate (GED) in order to get 
and/or keep a new job can do so through Adult Basic Education pro- 
grams. ABE provides adults, 16 yeara old and over, a chance to learn 
the skills necessary to function more effectively in today's, society. 
ABE offers adults the opportunity to: 1) obtain the reading, writing, 
and math skills needed to get or keep a job; 2) meet entrance re- 
quirements for vocational training courses; and 3) study for the GED, 
a nationally recognized test for the certificate of High School 
Equivalency. All ABE programs are open for enrollment at any time 
during the school year. Students may enroll for regular classroom 
instruction, individualized learning labs, individualized tutoring, or 
combinations of these options. All ABE programs are free and books 
and materials are provided without charge. 

ABE programs are available in almost every geographic area of the 
state. During the school year, classes are held at vocational-technical 
institutes, community colleges, and private non profit schools. All 
ABEprogranls are under the direction of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. ^ ^ 

iJ 
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Coatact: Nearest Vocational-Technical Institute, Community Col- 
lege, or the Superintendent of Public Insti-uction, at (20€) 753-8748. 

DrCommtmity Colleges 

Ccmniunity colleges are committed tc providing the opportunity 
-and encouragement to succeed regardless of your previcus educational 
* e3q>erierice, age, or income. You can re-train at a community college. 
You can complete two ye ars ci a bachelor's degree program. You can 
any additional skills needed to proceed with college level 

studies. 

^ Thei'^ are 27 community colleges in V/ashington. Chances are one 
is within easy commuting distance of where you live. For students 
unable to reach the nearest campu^, courses are offered at some 500 
extension sites and through educational television. 

Washington's community colleges offer some 900 vocational educa- 
tion programs leading to employment in.350 different occupations. 

Contact: The college or colleges in which you are most interested. 
Ask about the -college and about the program you plan to take (phone 
numbers maybe found on page 26). 

E. Student Re-Entry Advisory Services 

Many colleges and universities offer information, assistance, and 
referral services to mature students who are returning to school after 
a gap in their educational progress, or who are 25 years old or older. 
These programs can offer peer counseling in budget, stress manage. 
nient,.and time management, as well as as advising services in 
academic progress o ^ d campus programs in other areas that may af- 
feet the reentry st uent. These programs also often cooperate with 
rounty and state agencies as to information and referral exchange. 

Contact: Student affairs office at yom- college or university. 

F. Vocational and College Student Financial Assistance 
Programs 

^ A number of sources can help provide you with financial assistance 
if you are coiisidering attending college or a vocational or trade school. 
Federal financial aid programs include National Direct and 
Guaranteed Student Loans, Pell Grants, Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, college work-study employment, and Health Pro- 
fessions and Nursing Loans. State-sponsored programs include tui- 
tion and fee waivers, state work-study employment,.and State Needs 
Grants. Most colleges and universities also have sources of aid which 
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include scholarships, short-term loans, and part-time job placement. 

Contact: Financial Aid office at the particular school. 

Veterans and children of deceased or totally disabled veterans may 
qualify for state or federal educational benefits. 

Contact: Veterans Administration Regional Office in Seattle or cam- 
pus coordinator of veterans affairs, at the particular school. 

Prospective students who are residents of the state of Washington 
and have a physical disability may be eligibix for assistance through 
rehabilitation programs administered by the state. 

Contact: Department of Public Assistance, Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Capitol Center Building, Olympia, WA 98501. Your 
local Department of Health and Social Services may also be able 
to provide information. 
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V^JPERSpNAL AND FAMILY SERVICES 



A. Home and Faimly Education, Washington State University 
Cooperative Extension 

Farm families can obtain educational information for both adults 
and^youth in the form of videotapes, printed materials, individual 
consultations, workshops, and computer programs from Cooperative 
Extension in the folloy/ing areas. 

-stress management, including what stress is and effective ways to 

cope in times of high stress. 
T-importande of good family communication and effective family com- 

m^^nicatioh skill, 
-why, goal setting is important and how to go about setting goals 

as a total family imit. 
^wiae food buying and getting the most nutrition for every food dollar, 
-food and physical fitness. 

-wise consumer buying and care of clothing to make the best use 

of the clpttmig;dollRr investment, 
-clothing construction and information on dressing appropriately for 

job interviews, 
-family relations and parenting skills for families, 
-opportunities for youth through the 4-H program and how to join 

4-H. 

Many of these programs and services are provided at no charge to 
Washington residents. 

Contact: Local Cooperative Extension OfHce (see page 27). 

B. Consumer and Bushiess Fair Practices Division^ Attorney 
General's Office 

This office handles fraud complaints against busi;iesses. Wlien you 
have a complaint, and efforts to resolve it with the business fail, you 
can send your complaint, in writing, to the nearest division office (see 
addresses below). The office will send a copy of yomr complaint to the 
business; most businesses will then offer to settle the dispute. 

If the business will not settle, the Attorney General cannot force 
the business to agree to a settlement. Nor can the Attorney General 
bring a lawsuit on behalf of individual consumers. However, if the 
office sees a business which is continually using unfair or deceptive 
practices, the office can bring suit on behalf of the state. 

Areas handled by the office include fraudulent business oppor* 
tunities and business and technical schools and job services, as well 
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as many others. 

Contact: Attorney General's Office, at the nearest address: 1366 
Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, WA 98104, Phone (206)464-6684; W. 
116 Riverside, Spokane, WA 99201, Phone (509) 456-3123; 949 
Market, #380, Tacoma, WA 98402, Phone (206) 593-2904; N. 112 
Capitol Way, Olympia, WA 98504, Phone (206) 753^210. Statewide 
phone: 1-800 551-INFO (toll free). 

C. Displaced Homemaker Statewide Outreach Services 

Displaced Homemaker Statewide Outreach Services provides a toll- 
free hotline linking displaced homemakers with local employment 
information, educational and vocational training programs, financial 
aid, community and peer support groups, legal services, and emergen- 
cy services. Displaced homemakers include individuals who have 
worked primarily as a homemaker for years; have depended on 
another family member or federal assistance as the source of finan- 
cial support; have lost that source of income through death, disabili- 
ty, separation, divorce, etc.; have had problems finding adequate 
employment to support themselves and their family; and would like 
to find community resources and community and peer support. The 
service also publishes a monthly Displaced Homemaker Newsletter 
and can also provide information about regional workshops held c\i 
throughout the state. This service is funded by HB 286, state mar- ^ 
riage license tax, approved by the Washington Legislature. 

Contact: l-SOO-5724575 (toll free), Monday-Priday, 8 a.m.4:30 p.m. 

D. County Health Department Services 

Health programs are available to citizens in communities across 
Washington State. The service is usually provided by county health 
department nurses. Funding of these programs is through user fees, 
county, state, and federal dollars. 

I- Adult Health Screening 

County health nurses offer a variety of health screening services 
designed to promote health and prevent illness. These include height 
and weight checks, blood pressure checks, blood and urine tests, and 
cancer screening. The services are available on a sliding fee basis to 
anyone who has need. 

Contact: County Health Department, under Government Offices- 
County, at the beginning of the phone book. 

115 
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a. NuTRmoNAL Services 

A nutritionist is available in some counties who counsels home care 
patients; WIC participants, and other individuals as requested. An 
individuall)r family can make an appointment with the nutritionist 
for individual nutrition counseJ'*^<y by contacting the county health 
nurse. Anyone who has need is Jble for the program. Tees are 
charged on a sliding scale basis. 

Contact: County Health Department. 

3. Maternal Child Health 

Couhty.hr tH nurses provide a wide range of services to mothers 
and childre. i icluding pre- and post-natal visits. Well child clinics 
are included in this program. Immunizations, nutrition, safety, 
counseling on child growth and development^ behavioral problems, 
and^referrals to physicians are available. Appointments need to be 
made. Fees are charged on a sliding^scale basis. No one is turned away 
due to inability to pay. 

Contact: County Health Department. 

4. Women, Infants, Children (WIC) Program 

The Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC) is a federally funded program for low-income families. 
Eligibility is determined by nutrition needs and income. The program 
is limited to pregnant or breast-feeding women and children under 
five years of age. The program is designed to provide food and nutri- 
tion education promoting healthier moUiers who foster healthier 
children. Each month WIC participants receive food vouchers. The 
vouchers are like traveler's checks. The back of the check contains 
a list of foods v/hich can be purchased with the voucher including milk, 
dried beans and peas, cheese, eggs, vegetables, fruit juice, infant for- 
mula, and iron'fortifred cereal. 

Contact:. County Health Department or area Community Service 
Oflice of the Department of Social and Health Services. 

6. Crippled Children's Services 

If your child has any of the following handicapping conditions- 
Crippled Children's Se» »ices may be able to help. The handicaps in- 
clude congenital heart disease, orthopedic problems cleft lip and 
palate, cerebral palsy, sickle-cell anemia, hemophilia, cystic fibrosis, 
congenital fgenito-urinary problems, a problem which may require 
surgery, or 'many other conditions that prevent children from grow- 
ing, developing, ^and playing like other children. 



Children mder 18 years of age are eligible for an examination to 
determine if they have physical conditions which handicap them in 
daily living. Eligibility for care will depend on the nature of the 
medical and flnancial needs of the family. 

The need for any financial assistance is worked out on an individual 
basis and is determined by your ability to pay and the total cost of 
the recommended treatment. 

Contact: County Health Department. 

6. Communicable Disease Cunic 

County health nurses give immunizations against polio, diphtheria, 
tetanus, rubella, rubeola, and mumps. Nurses test for, and assist in, 
the treatment of sexually transmitted diseases, tuberculosis, rabies, 
hepatitis, and influenza. Anyone who has need is eligible for this pro- 
gram. Immunizations are charged on a sliding fee basis determined 
by size of family and family income. 

Contact: County Health Department. 

E. Aid to FamUies with Dependent Children (AFDC) 

AFDC is a federally funded program that provides payments to 
needy children and their families when their lives have been 
disrupted by the death, disability, or unemployment of one or both 
of their parents. Although the program is designed to provide care 
and subsistence to the children, the reletive(8) with whom the child 
lives may be included in the money payment. A pregnant woman with 
no other children may qualify. When you apply, a financial worker 
will be assigned to process your application. 

Contact: Local Department of Social and Health Services Office. 
The phone number may be found in the front of your phone book 
under Government Offices -State. 

F. Supplemental Security Income/Disabled Children's Program 

Financial assistance is available for low-income families who have 
a disabled child. The purpose of this federally funded program is to 
provide for the child's needed medical services. 

Contact: Local Social Security Administration Office or call 
1-800-562-6350 (toll free). You may also contact the local DSHS 
office. 

G. Home Health Care 

In most counties, skilled nursing sei*vice is provided to individuals 
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in their homes by -visicihg nurses. The service is provided by local 
nurse's who work for a private, non-profit firm. Fees are on a sliding 
basis, depending on ability to pay. Medicare will cover the cost if need- 
. ed. Services may. include home health care, physical therapy, speech 
therapy,.occup,atiqnai therapy, bathing, hair and skin care. Visiting 
huraes are on caIL24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Contact: Check your phone book under "Home Health Care," which 
is listed ah the white pages. 

H. Mental Health Information 

It is nqhnal for families undergoing financial hardship to experience 
.stress. If that stress leads to prolonged periods of depression, feelings 
of helplessness, or drug or alcohol abuse, it is time to seek help. 

Most communities have Community Mental Health Centers where 
counselors are available who specialize in problems dealing with emo- 
tioiiar health, marital problems, family communication difliculties, 
£fnd drug/alcohol abuse. The Community Mental Health Centers are 
funded by the state and user fees. 

Anyone can request services. All requests are strictly confidential. 
Fees for th^ services are based on a sliding :^ale, determined by 
family incotne, number of dependents, and the general financial con- 
dition of the family. 

Contact: Most communities have a Community Mental Health 
Center which can be reached by calling the phone number listed 
under Mental Health Services in the yellow pages of the phone book. 

L Food Programs 

X. Food Stabits 

Pood assistance programs are offered through the Department of 
Social and Health Services (DSHS). Federally funded food stamps are 
intended to help low-income families stretch their food-jbuying dollars. 
The amount of food stamps a household receives depends on household 
size and adjusted income. Food stamps are issued monthly to eligi- 
ble households. 

In addition to the financial requirements, each household member 
must i>e a U.S. citizen and register to work if they are unemployed 
and riot exempt from work requirements. Every household member 
must verify or apply for a social security number. In order to qualify, 
a household must complete a food stamp application at the local DSHS 
ofHce. 



Contact: To phone DSHS, look for the number under Government 
Offices-State, under Social and Health Services. 

2. Emergency Food Services 

Many Washington State communities have food banks. Food banks 
are non-profit agencies set up to solicit and redistribute surplus food 
commodities, including cheese, butter, rice, flour, dry milk powder, 
and cornmeal. Cheese is usually available all of the time. Butter, rice, 
flour, dry milk powder, and cornmeal are avai' ^ble some of the time. 

An Emergency Food Program exists in most food banks which con- 
sists of a three-day supply of food, enough for three meals a day. 
Donated food and federal commodities make up the supply. TyP^s of 
food available for the Emergency Food Program will vary across the 
state. 

Contact: For locations of emergency food assistance, contact your 
local American Red Cross, Salvation Army, or any Crisis Center 
Hotline, which may be reached by looking in the white pages of 
the phone book. 

J. Heating and Insulation Programs 

A farm family caught in today's economic crunch may be eugible ^ 
for home heating and insulation assistance. 

X. ENiiRGY Assistance 

The federally flmded Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Program 
(LEAP) provides assistance low-income households who need help 
paying their home heating bJIs. 

^ Applicants must furnish their social security number, proof of all 
income from the previous month and their address, and provide a copy 
of the most recent heating bill. Applicants must be at least 18 years 
of age. 

LEAP guidelines contain special resource and income provisions 
for self-employed applicants, like farmers, whose earnings fluctuate 
and whose assets may be tied up in land or equipment. 

LEAP benefits are based on estimated home heating costs and in- 
come. Payments are made directly to energy suppliers on behalf of 
eligible households. Benefits are available during the winter heating 
months, October 1 to June 30, as long as funds are available. 

Contact: Local Community Action Council, which is listed in the 
white pages of your phone book. You may also call any Crisis Center 
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Hotline, which is also listed in the white pages, or on the inside 
cover of the phone book. 

a. Home Weatherization 

The Home Weatherization Program providee for the purchase and 
Installation. of energ conservation materials for homes of eligible 
applicants. Eligibility requirements are identical to those of the Low- 
Income Home Energy Assistance Program (LEAP). These material 
include atVc, wall, and floor insulation, weatherstripping, caulk, and 
storm wirjows. Funds are also available for some types of funiace 
repairs. 

Contact: Local Community Action Council, which is listed in the 
white pages of your phone book. You may also call any Crisis Center 
'Hotline, which is also listeil in the white pages or on the inside cover 
of the phone book. 
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VI. LOCAL SERVICES AND REFERRALS 

Your community has many agencies and hotline? which can pro- 
vide local information and support including child care, child abuse 
and welfare crisis and suicide intervention, domestic violence, rape, 
birth control and pregnancy information, drug and alcohol abuse, 
legal services, mental health counseling, health services, di^bied ser- 
vices, senior citizen services, employment services, etc. For a listing 
in your area contact the local crisis line listed on the inside cover of 
the phone book. 

Here are statewide hotline numbers; call these numbers toll-free 
tor the contact in your community. 

Domestic Violence Hotline, available 24 hours a day. 1^00.562-6025 
(toll free), 

Piii^/J^"*®*^"^^ Services Hotline, available 24 hours a day. 
1-800-562-5624 (toll free). This DSHS-sponsored hotline is designed 
to investigate reports of suspected child abuse and neglect. 

Alcohol/Drug 24-hour helpline. 1-800-562-1240 (toll free). 

cn 
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yiLAPPENDIX 



A;. Job Service Centers (JSC) 

ABERDEEhf JSC 
2700 Simpson^ Avenue 
Aberdeen, WA 98520' 
TetepHone: (206) 633-9318 

;AUBURN JSC 
^2707 T Street NE 
P.O. Box 647 
Aub'ura,*WA 98002 
Telephone: (206) 465.7100 

/BELLEVIJE JSC 
13133 Bel-Red Road 
P.O. Box 91313 : 
BelleVue, WA 98009 
Telephone: (206) 465*7100 

BELLINQHAM JSC 
216 Grand Avenue 
.P.O. Box 938 
Bellingham, WA 98227 
Telephone: (206) 676-2060 

'BINGENJSC 
114 West'Steuben 
p;o. Box 387 
BiDgen,.WA 98605 
Teleplione: (609) 4934210 

BREMERTON JSC 
4980 Auto Center V/ay 
P.O. Box 619 
Bremerton, WA 98310 
T€lephone:.(206) 4784941 

COLVILLE JSC 
162 South Wynn Street 
Colville, WA 99114 
Telephone: (609) 684-2657 

• COWLITZ CO. JSC 
7irVine Street 
P.O. Box 29 
KelsoVWA 98626 
Telephone: (206) 677-2260 

ELLENSBURG JSC 
621 Mountain View Road 
P:0. Box 38 
Ellensburg, WA 98926 
Telephone: (609) 925-6166 



EVERETT JSC 
840 Broadway North 
P.O. Box 870 
Everett/ WA 98206 
Telephone: (206) 3394901 

LAKEWOOD JSC 
4908 112th Street SW 
P.O. Box.99848 
Tacoma, WA 98499 
Telephone: (206) 581-3030 

LEWIS CO. JSC 
2016 North Kresky Read 
P.O. Box 1187 
Chehalis, WA 98632 
Telephone: (206) 748-8653 

LYNNWCK)D JSC 
6606 196tK Street SW 
P.O. Box 6606 
Lynnwood, WA 98036 
Telephone: (206) 776-0511 

MOSES LAK3 JSC 
606 West Broadway 
Moses Lake, WA 98837 
Telephone: (509) 765-4554 

MOUNT VERNON JSC 

320 Pacific Place 

P.O. Box 1249 

Mount Vernon, WA 98273 

Telephone: (206) 428-1300 

NORTH SEATTLE JSC 
11538 Lake City Way N»E. 
P.O. Box 27660 
Seattle, WA 98126 
Telephone: (206) 546-7007 

OKANOGAN JSC 
1234 South Second 
P.O. Box 980 
Okanogan, WA 98840 
Telephone: (509) 422-2640 

OLYMPIA JSC 
6000 Capitol Blvd. 
P.O. Box 9848 
Olympia, WA 98504-9840 
Telephone: (206) 763-7282 
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PORT ANGELES JSC 

1601 E. Front Street 

P.O. Box 992 

Port Angeles, WA 98367 

Telephone: (206) 457-9407 

RAINI2R JSC 

2531 Rainier Avenue South 

P.O. Box 22510 

Seattle, WA 98122 

Telephone: (206) 721-4488 

RPJNTON JSC 

1000 Index Avenue N.E. 

Ronton, WA 98056-0963 

Telephone: (206^ 764-4346 

SPOKANE JSC 
South 130 Arthur 
P.O.EpxTAF-C-14 
Spokane, WA 99220 
Telephone: (609) 636-1499 

SUNNYSIDE JSC 
800 East Cutter 
P.O. Box 747 
Sunnyside, WA 98944 
Telephone: (599) 837-4904 

TACOMA JSC 
1313 Tacoma Avenue South 
P.O. Box 2116 98401 
Tacoma, WA 98402 
Telephone; (206) 693-2443 

TRI-CITIES JSC 
3900 West Court Street 
P.O. Box 2587 99302 
Pasco, WA 99301 
Telephone: (609) 646-2333 
VANCOUVER JSC 
603 West Evergreen Blvd. 
P.O. Box 1209 
Vancouver, WA 98666 
Telephone: (206) 696-6511 

WALLA WALLA JSC 
1530 Stevens 
Drawer "H** 

V/alla Walla, WA 99362 
Telephone: (609) 527-4393 

WENATCHEE JSC 
215 Bridge Street 
P,0. Box 1927 
Wenatchee, WA 98801 
Telephone: (609) 662-0413 



YAKIMA JSC 
306 Division Street 
Yakima, WA 98202 
Telephone: (509) 575-2708 

B. Private Industry CouncOs 

OLYMPIC CONSORTIUM (Clallam, 
Jefferson, Kitsap Counties) 

Kitsap County Personnel and 
Human Resources Department 

614 Division Street 

Port Orchard, WA 98366 

(206) 876-7185 

PACIFIC MOUNTAIN CONSOR- 
TIUM (Grays Harbor, Lewis, 
Mason, Pacific, Thurston Counties) 

Thurston County Employment and 
Training Department 

503 SE 4th Avenue FQ-11 

Olympia, WA 98501 

(206) 786-5586 

NORTHWEST WASHINGTON 
CONSORTIUM (Island, San Juan. 
Skagit, Whatcom Counties) 

Northwest Washington Private 

Industry Council 

P.O. Box 2009 

Bellingham, WA 98227 

(206) 671-1660 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY 
Private Industry Council of 

Snohomish County 
917 134th Avenue SW 
Suite 101 

Everett, WA 98204 
(206) 743-9669 

SEATTLE-KING COUNTY 
The Seattle-King County Private In- 
dustry Council 
2031 3rrJ Avenue 
Seattle, WA 98121 
(206) 625-4767 

TACOMA-PIERCE COUNTY 
Tacomc-Pierce County Employment 

and Training Consortium 
740 St. Helens, Room 620 
Tacoma, WA 98402 
(206) 591-5450 
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SOUTHWEST WASHINGTON CON- 
SORTIUM (Clark. Cowlitz. 
^ Skamania. Wahkiakum Counties) 
Southwest 'Washington Consortium 
Clark County Network 
P.O. Box 5000 
VanwuVer. WA 98668^000 - 
(206)696^17/696^09 

PENTAD DELiyERY AREA 
(Adams. Chelan. Douglas. Grant, 
Okanogan CJounties) 

The Pentad Private "Council 

P.O. Box 2360. 

233 N. Chelan Avenue 

Wenatchee. WA 98801 

(609)663-3091 

TRI-VALLEY CONSORTIUM (Kit- 
titas, Klickitat. Yakima (Aunties) 

Yakima County Department of 
Employment and Training 

Yakima.County Courthouse. Rm. 18 

Yakima. WA 98901 

(509) 5764252 

EASTERN JOB TRAINING PART- 
NERSHI? (Asotin. (Columbia. 
Ferry. Garfield. Lincoln. Pend 
•Oreille, Stevens. Whitman 
Counties) 

Employment Security Department 

Field Operations Division 

MailStop;KG-ll 

Olympia. WA 95504 

(206)586-0898 

BENTON. FRANKLIN. WALLA 

WALLA COUNTIES 
Benton-Franklin-Walla Walla 

Private Industry Council 
6515 W; Clearwater. Suite 238 
Kennewick. WA 99336 
(509) 735-8402 

SPOKANE CITY AND COUNTY 
CONSORTIUM 

Spokane City and County Employ- 
ment and Training (Consortium 

West 808 Spokane Falls Blvd. 

Spokane. WA 99201 
I (^M58-2217< 



C^ Community Colleges 

BELLEVUE COMMUNITY 
' COLLEGE 
3000 Landerholm Circle 
Bellevue. WA 98007 
(206) 641-0111 

BIG BEND COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
2Sth and Chanute 
Moses Lake. WA 98837 
(509) 762-6351 

CENTRALIA COLLEGE 
600 W. Locust Street 
Central ia, WA 98531 
(206) 736-9391 

CLARK COLLEGE 
1800 East McLoughlin Blvd. 
Vancouver. WA 98663 
(206) 694^21 

COLUMBIA BASIN COLLEGE 
2600 North 20th 
Pasco. WA 99302 
(509) 647-0511 

EDMONDS COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
20000-68th Avenue West 
Lynnwood, WA 98036 
(206) 77M500 

EVERETT COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
801 Wetmore Avenue 
Ever2tt, WA 98201. 
(206) 259.7161 

GRAYS HARBOR COLLEGE 
Aberdeen. WA 98520 
(206) 532-9020 

GREEN RIVER COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
12401 SE 320th Street 
Auburn. WA 98002 
(206) 8J3-9111 

HIGHLINE COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
Midway. WA 98032-0424 
(206) 873-3710 

LOWER COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
1600 Maple 
Longview. WA 98632 
(206)577-2300 
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NORTH SEATTLE COMMUNFTY 

COLLEGE 
9600 College Way North 
Sc^iitle. WA 98103 
(206) 634-4400 

OLYMPIC COLLEGE 
16th & Chester Street 
BremertoL WA 98310-1699 
(206) «;784544 

PEK" SULA COLLEGE 
1502 "last Lauridsen Blvd. 
Port ..ngeles. WA 9S362 
(206) 452-9277 

PIERCE COLLEGE 
9401 Farwest Drive S.W 
Tacoma. WA 98498 
(206) 964-6500 

SEATTLE CENTRAL COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
1701 Broadway 
Seattle, WA tSt22 
(206) 587-3800 

SHORELINE COMMUNTTY 

COLLEGE 
16101 Greenwood Ave. North 
Seattle, WA 98133 
(206) 5464101 

SKAGFT VALLEY COLLEGE 
2405 College Way 
Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
(206) 428-1261 

SOUTH PUGET SOUND COM- 
MUNTTY COLLEGE 
2011 Mottman Road S.W. 
Olympia, WA 98502 
(206) 754-7711 

SOUTH SEATTLE COMMUNTTY 

COLLEGE 
6000-16th Avenue S.W. 
Seattle, WA 98106 
(206) 764-5300 

SPOKANE COMMUNTTY 

COLLEGE 
North 1810 Greene St. 
Spokane, WA 99207 
(509) 536-7000 



SPOKANE FALLS COMMUNITY - 

COLLEGE 
W. 3410 Fort George Wright Dr. 
Spokane, WA 99204 
(509) 459.3500 

TACOMA COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
5900 South Twelfth 
Tacoma, WA 98465 
(206) 756-5000 

WALLA WALLA COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 
500 Tausick Way 
Walla Walla, WA 99362 
(509) 522-2500 

WENATCHEE VALLEY COLLEGE 
1300 Fifth Street 
Wenatchee, WA 98801 
(509) 662-1651 

WHATCOM COMMLWTY 

COLLEGE 
5217 Northwest Road 
Bellingham, WA 98225 
•206) 676-2170 

YAKIMA VALLEY COMMUNTTY 

COLLEGE 
P.O. Box 1647 
Yakima, WA 98907 
(509) 575-2350 

D. County Extension OHices 

ADAMS COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
210 W. Broadway 
Ritzville, WA 99169 
(509) 659-0090 

ASOTIN COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
Courthouse Annex 
P.O. Box 9 
Asotin, WA 99402 
(509) 243-4118 

BENTON COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
1121 Dudley Avenue 
Prosser, WA 99350 
(509) 786-1912 
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BENTONCOUNTY . 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
*66Ck)-E West Canal Place 
Kennewick» WA 99336 
(509)735^551 

CHELAN COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
400 .Washington Street 
Wenatchee. WA 98801 
t(5p9).663:il21 

CLALIAM COUNTY 

CQOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse- 
223 East 4th Street 
.Port Angeles,.WA 98362 
(206)452-7831 

CLARK COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
2400 T Street 
Vancouver, WA 98681 
K2p6),699-2385 

COLUMBIA COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Federal Building 
202 S. 2nd'Slrect 
Dayton; WA 99328 
(509)382^741 

COWLITZ COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouae Annex 
Kclao, WA 98826 
;(206) 677^14 

DOUGLAS COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouae 
Box 650 

Watcrville, WA 98868 
(509)745-8531 

FERRY COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
(Courthouse 
P.O. Box 345 
Republic, WA 99166 
(509) 775-3161 

FRANKLIN COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
(Courthouae 
Pasco, WA 99301 
(509)545-3511 



GARFIELD COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
Poraeroy, WA 99347 
(509) 843-3701 

GRANT COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
CCourthouse 
Ephrata, WA 98823 
(509) 754 2011 

GRAYS HARBOR COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
Box 552 

Montcsano, WA 98563 
(206) 249*4332 

ISLAND COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
CCoupeville, WA 98239 
(206) 679-7327 

JEFFERSON COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Federal Building 
Box 572 

Port Townsend, WA 98368 
(206) 385-3581 

KING COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
612 Smith Tower 
506 Second Avenue 
Seattle*, WA 98104 
(206) 344-2686 

KITSAP COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
Courthouse Annex 
P.O. Box 146 
Port Orchard, WA 98366 
(206) 876-7157 

KITTITAS COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
5th & Main 
Ellensburg, WA 98926 
(509) 962-6811 
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KUCKITAT COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse Annex 
Room 210 
228 West Main 
Goldendale, WA 98620 
(509) 773-5817 

LEWIS COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
Courthouse Annex 
P. 0. Box 708 
Chehalis, WA 98532-0708 
(206)748-9121, Ext. 212 

LINCOLN COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
303->6th 
Box 399 

Davenport, WA 99122 
(509)726-4171, 725-4611 

MASON COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
9 Federal Building 
Shelton, WA 98584 
(206)426-4732 

OKANOGAN COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
Okanogan, WA 98840 
(206) 422-3670 

PACIFIC COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
P.O. Box 88 
South Bend, WA 98586 
(206) 875-6541, Ext. 60 

PACIFIC COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
Coastal Washington Research Unit 
Rt. h Box 570 
Long Beach, WA 98631 
(206) 642-2031 

PEND OREILLE COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Federal Building 
Box 5000 

Newport, WA 99156-5045 
(509) 447-3325 



PIERCE COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
2401 S. 35th 
Tacoma, WA 98409 
(206) 591-7180 

SAN JUAN COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
P. 0. Box 609 
Friday Harbor, WA 98250 
(206) 378-4414 

SKAGIT COUNTY COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
112 County Administration Building 
Mount Vernon, WA 98273 
(206) 336-9322 

SKAMANIA COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
P. 0. Box 790 
Stevenson, WA 98648 
(206) 427-5141 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY 

C00PEPj\TIVE EXTENSION 
600-128th Street SE 
Everett, WA 98208 
(206) 338-2400 

SPOKANE COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
N. 222 Havana 
Spokane, WA 99202 
(509) 456-3651 

STEVENS COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
Post OfHce Building 
Box 32 

Colvjiie, WA 99114 
(50^i} 684-2588 

THURbrON COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
3040 Courthouse Building No. 3 
2000 Lakeridge Drive 
Olympin, WA 98502 
(206) 786-5445 

WAHKIAKUM COUNTY 

COOPERAiiVE EXTENSION 
Courthouse 
Box 278 

Cothlamet, WA 98612 
(206) 795-3278 
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WALLA WALLA COUNTY 

COOPERATIVE EXTENSION 
"314 W. Main Street 
Waiia Walla, WA 99362 
(509)527-3260- 

WHATCOM COUNTY 

COOPERATIVEEXTENSION 
Courthouse Annex 
leOO^N. Forest Street 
Bemnghis:;,^ WA 98225 
(206) 67W736 

WIDTMAn iCOUNTY 

COdPEKATiyE EXTENSION 
PubHc.Scrvice Building 
3iaN;Main 
Colfax, WA 991X1 
(509)397-3401 

YAKIMA COUNT/ COOPERATIVE 

EXTENSION 
233 Courthouse 
Yakima, WA 98901 
(609) 5754218 
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savings, consumer rights. Extension Bullptins 0885-0898. Cooperative 
Extension, Washington State University, Pullman, WA. 

"Organizing Family Records and Business Papers." Extension Bulletin 
0535. Cooperative Extension, Washington State University, Pullman, 

"Rebuilding Family Farms Through Bankruptcy: A Guide to Chapter 

12 Bankruptcy." Center for Rural Affairs, P.O. Box 405, Walthill, NE 

68067: February, 1987.* 
"Tax Implications of Liquidating a Farm Operation." Saxkowskey, D.M., 

Watt, D.L., and Tinsley, W.A. USDA Extension Service, Waehington, 
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"Understanding the Producer's Legal Rights to Foreclosure, Reposses- cn 

sion, and Bankruptcy." Radosevich, G.E. and Copple, K.S. Bulletin ^ 

537A, Cooperative Extension, Colorado State University, Ft. Collins, 

CO: March, 1987. 
Also see "Catalog of Educational Materials," C 050S, Cooperative Ex- 
tension, Washington State Uoivereity, Pullman, WA: January, 1987. 



♦ In response to the financial stress experienced by agriculture in recent ye^, 
a new bankruptcy law was passed for farm and ranch businesses. It became ef- 
fective November 26, 1986, with a "sunset** date of October 1, 1993. It is available 
to a "family farmer" whose debts do not exceed $1.5 million. A family farmer 
is defined as an individual (or individual and spouse) who earned more than 50% 
of their gross income from farming the preceding ye*:r, if at least 80% of their 
debts arise out of a farming operation owned and operated by the fanner. Chapter 
12 allows farmers to continue operating their farms while they try to get court 
approval for a plan to reduce debt repayment to a manageable level. Although 
filing for bankruptcy under Chapter 12 may help farmers with sound operations 
who need tmie to get out from under debt probems, it will not save a farmer unable 
to realize a profit. 
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Home 'Study Lesson^^ 

Available thn)ugh County Extension Offices: 

'^Stress on the Farm." Cooperative Extension, Washington State Univer- 

sity/Pun^^ WA: April, 1986. 
"^Successful, Living in a Stressful World/' Cooperative Extension, 

Washington State University, Pullman, WA; March, 1986. 

video Tapes 

Available through County Extension Oiffices: 

"Heartache in: the Heartland** 
"^Up, the Road to Change" 
•"Dealing with Blanie" 
^60'Miriutes'^~segmerit on farm stress 
TTie Rural Crisis Comes" 
•"A Famil/a Fall" 

"The^Rural Crisis Comes to School" 
Oklahoma TV Conference for Rural Stress. 
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Q-58. Vhit \i your i^c? 
YEARS 

0*60. Are you . . , 



1. SINGLE 

2. KARRIEO 

3. SEPARATED Oft OtVORCEO 

4. VIOOVEO 



Q-59. Art you 



1. KALE 

2. FEI1ALE 



Q'6K Whst Is your highest level of 
education conpletcd? 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 



NO FORMAL EDUCATION 
GRADE SCHOOL 
SOKE HIGH SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 
TRADE SCHOOL 
SOKE COLLEGE 
COLLEGE GRADUATE 
SOKE GRADUATE WORK 
A GRADUATE DEGREE 



•irrlcd or If you hive no children, answer zero to the questlois 6«loi?) 



WJH8ER OF CHILDREN 



. KUnSER OF CHILDREN LIVING AT HOKE 



Q-63. How 101)9 ^Jivt you been In firming? Q.64. 



1. LESS THAN 5 YEARS 

2. S TO IS YEARS 

3. IS TO 3S YEARS 

4. OVER 3S YEARS . 



For how luny generations has your 
faally been fiming? 

1. ONE 

2. TWO 

3. TimCE 

4. FOUR Oft KORE 



lssuei*l][^S!ht!lJ!Jl!Mt!ri; tell us about concemino firti or faally 



Thank vou very nuch for your cooperillon In conpletlng this Questionnaire W* 
^lfLT«ri"^ ' ?!" W,5hlngio. Slate Unli!;!lty! h? 5 hf;.gt:; Stale 

rSSIIir'^'-S' Aarlculture. other state agencies, and the Vashlnglon Ajsoclatl6n of Wheat 
Growers In developing plars and progra»s that will be of aost value to famers and 
ranchers • 



Washington State 
Farm Issues Survey 

Summer 1987 

Please return your completed queationnaire iv. the enclosed envelope to: 

The Social and Economic Scier :es Research Center 
Washington State University 
Pullman, Washington d9164-40I4 

Your help with this study is greatly appreciated! 



FARM OR RAHCH OPERATION A» IWIACEKUiT 
2ili°"J^*''*^* <n Wishlnalon durino 1986» By ooarata a nm 



•I. YES 
2. KO - 



These qutillofji apply only to people 
who operated a hrm or ranch In 1986. 
If you were not « fam or r4nch operator 
last year then you do not need to comlete 
thJf quest onnalrt. Slwly return tMi 
qwestioRwIrt in the tncTosed tnvelcpt . 



<cj?^S'o]ll!%l2bIr!l!?y!r*''''^"^^^^ ^""^ ^ described tt? 



1. A SOIE WWPRIETORSHIP 

2. A PARIMER$HIP 

3. A FAHILY CORPORATION 

S. OTHER (Please specify) 



wai ttscd fcr crops, pajturoi , woodlands, or left fallw. 



. hUKSER Of ACRES 



1. CR<:AUR in 1936 
Z. ABOUT THE SAME 
3. LESS IN I98S 

Q*S. How Mny of these acres did you own In 1985? 

KUK8ER Of ACRES 

Q*6. H<rtf Mny acres did you rent or lease fro« iooeone else in S^S 
NUMBER Of ACRES 

WUHBER Of ACRES 
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Mny acres were In each crspT 

CROP NUKSER Of ACRES 

a. ^ 

b. ^ 

c. 



Q-9. WijJ three Mjor typei of livestock. If any. that you raised In 1988. and 

what Is the opproxlMte nu^er of livestock for each type? 



TTP€ Of UVESTOCK RUK8ER 



fI«rr<r!l2^^^Sl-iS<?i*' '^"^ 'In^^cUl condition of 

flS?^li rJSuiS?^*^?;^'' "'♦i'** ^"^ ^••l that the 

fLSfri: LS^ firaers In the ccavunlty where your far* is located U 
worse, abcjt the sm«. or belter than it was thi-ee years ago? 



1. VORSe TliAH THREE YEARS AGO 

2. ABOUT THE SAHC 

3. eniER THA« THREE TEARS AGO 



«»«ER WHO HAVE QUIT fARMIHG b. KUN6ER STIU fARMIHC 



-12. 



for each fam operator who quit faralng. please tell 
us what you think their uln ressons w^re for quitting? 



Q-13. Of those who are still faming. Q-M. Of those who are still faralng, 

ir'»2l'i2,Ilj'?fil' P'^^'''*-* likely to quit faralng during 

at the present tl»e. the next two or three years? 

NUMBER HAVING PROBLEMS KUKBER lUElY TO QUIT 
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* 4 



^ ]o the best of your knowledge, how «iny of these firoers and their fulHes. If 
*ny, are hiving fully relationship probleas that are being caused by! or iidt 
worst by, the current faniing situation. ^* 

NUKBCR WITH FAHILY PROBLEMS 



Q-16. J9J^;» to the best of your knowledge, have any of these faracrs or thtir spouits 
flSwIaflftllaiM? ^^^^^ 



1. YCS 

2. ^HO 



Q.I7. 



a. 

b. 



NUKBCR or SPOUSES 
HjnBCR Cf FARKCRS 



q-le. Next, ve wjnl to a'k sot»« quest fonr about-y our own fans financial tUvctlon and 
!f!!!P!r <Jurjng the last tw ^ears. Cot^irsd thrM ywr* tjo, 

ration 

^ — ^,,tr, or 



♦SIf SoS"/''*'^^*? ^'rir^/^J V*^*- Cot^srsd thr** year* too 

that Is 1984, do you fe*f1 th»l the financial situation of your f»n\ta owratl 
has gotten Buch worse, so«ewhitworse, Is about the saM, U so««hat b?fitr, 
U wich better. (Circle one number only.) 



1. 
Z, 
3. 
4. 

5. 



KUCH WORSE 
IS SOMEWHAT WORSE 
i:- ABOUT THE SAME 
K SOMEWHAT BETTER 
IS KUCH 3ETTER 



Q*I». How concerned are you with being 
able to Mkt payacnts on any fara 
debt that you haveT 

X. CREATLY COmiEl^rttD 

2. SOHtWHAT COMCEKHED 

3. A LITTLE CONCERNED 

4. HOT AT AIL COfJTERHED 

5. OOES NOT APPLY (HO DEBT) 



Q-20. How concerned are you about bting 
able to get any credit you need 
for your faming Deration? 

1. GREATLY CONCERXED 

2. SOMEWHAT COHCEfifOO • 

3. A LITTLE COMCERKED 

4. ;$0T AT ALL CONCERNED 



Q-2I. Consider ng your current overall Q.22. How likely Is It that you will 
financial situation, how likely expand your fam or ranching 

U It that you wIP continue faming operation during the next 

7or at least the next three years? three years? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

S. 



VERY LIKELY 
SOMEWHAT LIKELY 
HOT SURE 

SOMEWHAT UtiLlKCLY 
VERY UrtLlKELY 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



VERY LIKELY 
SOMEWHAT LIKELY 
WT SURE 

SOMEWIAT UHLIKELY 
VERY UHLIKE».' 



S • 



Here Is a Hit of changes that scee fan«rs and ranchers have aade In response to 
thj current far» financial situat on. for each ont, please Indlc&tt If this U a 
iiil!?f y«"".f«"« '»9 operation during the last thrtt years as a 

IJ tiL?Mi5*»S!in!!« Pl"« Indicate if each change 

IS something that you expect to do In tha next three years. 



I Done In last Expected In | 

1. Renegotiated a loan agre««nt or ' ^ 
land contract to obtain lower Interest 

rates or longer repayment tenis YES RO YES W 

b. Renegotiated a land rental agree««nt 

to reduce rent payn^nts yES MO YES MO 

c. Switched fro* cash to crop share rent YES «0 YES HO 

d. Changed lending iRStltotlons YES W YES W 

e. Began to vse contracting or hedging 

c: a «rkt<;.^ tool y£s «o YES W 

f. Began to use crop Insurance YES HO yES KO 

g. Hired professional financial advice YES KO YES HO 

h. Leased tichlnery rather than purchased It yES «0 YES «0 

I. Reduced f*«lly living expenses YES WO YES HO 

J. Postponed capital purchases yES W) YES HO S 

k. Started participating in goverwttnt fam pmgraaj . . YES NO YES HO 

1. Increased participation In 90vemaent fam progrMS . yES KO YES MO 

n. Cut back on yield Increasing expenditures 

such as fertilizer and chemicals YES MO YES HO 

n. Reduced tillage operations yES HO YES HO 

0. Hade a change In fam enterprises YES HO YES NO 

p. Laid off so«e, or reduced ».he nu«6tr of hired workers. YES HO YES HO 

q. Sold land yES RO yES HO 

r. Deeded land back to the previous owner YES HO YES NO 

». Sold wchlnery tES HO YES W 

t. Sold breeding livestock YES HO YES HO 

u. Renegotiated a loan agreenent or land contract 

to reduce the a«ount of principal yES HO YES HO 

V. Sold land and leased It back YES NO yES KO 
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OPIHIOKS ABOUT STRESS 

Q-2«.-Io^UlHftg to firyjrs, ve found that socte are feeling a qreit deal of stress over 
Iht cvrrent far* ftnancUl sttutt on and others feel very liitlt &v IVrlll \1 
'^i^^'TAJi^Al'''^^,^^^' IVl l"«rj?rii5sTir Sir? id 'wSt 

in a^»f?rf? IJ' ^'"^ *^ P««n^ face no stress at 

llfj? ' * • 5reat Mount of^ti4ss i„ yJSi daMy 

1. I») SIRCSS AT ALL 

2. A LITTLE STRESS 

3. A «0O£RATE iWacWfT OF STRtIS 

4. A C«AT AWUKT OF STRESS 

dn?nffi%ii5^iJdr*5js*n-.'r'.''" ''^'^ *« 

1. BFCOKE A LOT CREATER 

2. MCCKC HOOERATELV CSEATER 

3. STATED ABOUT THE SAME 

4. BECOME HOOrRAlElY LESS 
5 BECOKE A LOT LESS 

I How mch stress: j 

(Circle your opinion) ■ 

«. ram flaiAcfal prc'jteas HOST KUCH SOME A LITTLE mi 

b. Other fara problns. HOST HUCH SOKE A UTTLE NO«E 

C. FustlyreUted probleas HOST MUCH SOKE A LITTLE ROHE 

d. Heallh-reUtcd probleas HOST MUCH SOfiE A LITTLE NONE 

t. Comunlty Issues or obligations HOST HUCH SOKE A LITTLE «OME 

f. Other sources HOST HUCH SOHE A LITTLE HONE 



I5'!l^*'*2J^"^ J",i''* thi«?J you Bight have tried as « scans of handling any 
stress yo« f«enng, what Is the single mst effective way you have f5u«d for 
oeai ing wlin It? 



. 7 



plst'th^'i'yelrSr ^'""^ "^'^ areas h« changed during the 

{ Has It becooe? J 



STAYED 

A LOT A LITTLE THE A LITTLE A LOT 
BETTER BETTER SA«E VORSC IcRSE 



< 5 
4 S 

5 

3 4 5 

4 5 
4 5 



a. Relationship with your spouse. . ] j 3 

b. Relationship with your children. I 2 3 

c. Relationship with your friends . | 2 3 4 

d. Physical condition 1 j 

1. Psychological condition 1 3 3 

f. Eaplo^'^ent condition | j 3 

g. Social I'fe , ^ 3 , ^ 

h. FinaRClal condition 1 2 3 4- 5 

Je'lJJIJd'?fl'«2rS'**"""'"^;I r "«» *° «nfor,atlon on different topics 

I (Circle your opinion) | 

VERY SOKEVHAT SOKEVHAT VEPY 

IMTERESTEO IHTERESTEO yJUHTERESTEO UHJHTERESTEO 





More efficient production 
practices 




2 


3 


4 


b. 


Low Input agriculture . . . 




2 


3 


4 


c. 


Marketing of agricultural 


J 


2 


3 


4 


d. 


Alternative crop types or 
livestock 


1 


2 


3 


4 


e. 


Far* financial planning 
and budgeting 


1 


2 


3 


4 


f. 


Debt reduction strategies . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


9- 


Tax planning 


1 


2 


3 


4 


h. 


Bankruptcy procedures . . . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1. 


General legal Information . 


1 


2 


3 


4 



o 



Q 
00 



Q*30. If you or vour ftaWy could get educational help or Inforsatlon on Job and career 
top jcs such as the follcKlng, hew Interested would jou be In having this help won 



aval table? 



IVERt SOKtWKAT SOHEWHAT VtRt 
INTERESTED INlERESTEO UHIMCRESTCO UNINTERESTED 



Assessli^ life goals I 2 3 4 

Job seeking skills I 2 3 1 

Analyzing Job alternatives ... I 2 3 4 

Assessing ccployxtnt aptitudes .1 2 3 4 

Returning to school I Z 3 ' 4 

Covernaent retraining progress .1 Z 3 4 



Q-3I. If you or your fmlXy could get educational help or Inforsatfon oa different 
aspects of your perjonal and faally life such as tfct felTowlM, boat Interested 
would you be In having this help aore available? 



YIRT SOKEUHAT SOKEVHAT VERY 
INTERESTED IKTERESTEO WIKTERESTED UNINTERESTED) 



Karftcl ralatlonshlps . . 

CoaxKm Rating with chlldret) 

Ooaesttc violence or abuse 

Cepf ng with stress, anxiety 
aod depressloc ....... 



SttfTding support net>Qrks. 

Faally financial planning 
unageaent, and budgeting. 

Using govema^mt assistance 
prograas 



0-32. Are there any other topics related to fam operation cr aenageaent. Job or career 
Issues, or to p«rson3l and faally related topics which you would be especially 
Interested In having available? 
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IllSX*nJfl;J3L^iI'''''"J educational Inforaatlcn on various topics 

AirflLS,V^^^^^ *2 P*^^*' ^ »rt Interested In your preferences for Sese 
VM^^fli^^^' i^^ «*»«<1» l«*t«<J Please iSlcJte hJi 

interested ycu would be In having educational aaterlal presented In th at^ay: 

I .utJIS!,,^ sohewkat ^evkat vert" I 
* interested interested.uminterested wikterested* 

e. Articles In fara aagazlnes . . I z 3 



b. Printed reports or books , . . | 2 

c. Periodic newsletters | 2 

d. Iforkshops or conferences 

lasting one to three days. . . I j 

e. Short workshops lasting 

a few hours 1 9 



4 

3 4 
3 4 



f. Correspondence courses . . . . | 2 3 4 

g. Formal coursework at a school, 

college, or university . . . , | 2 3 4 

h. Videotapes for VCRs | 2 3 4 

0-34. Thinking about all aspects of the current fare financial situation, what Is th« 
SJlr^flSIrriSa ^''"^"''Ingion Stale IMIversUy ciuld do to a« st m ' U 
other faratrs and ranchers In Vashlngton during th« next three years? 



0-3S. Vhat Is the Bost useful thing the Washington State Department of AorSctiUttr. r*« 
?hri; ytVrll '•'^^ ^^^finSn dir^'Si'Selt"" 



Q-36. How likely art you to look for 0-37. How likely Is your spouse to look for 

ntiWl^ J? hfn"i««7"^ ^''-''^ e-ploJSJnt^SM^g'Jhe ^ 

next two or three years? next two or three years? 

I vrov ii^'ritf ^" KARRIED 

1. VERY LIKELY 1 vEftV Lirfiv 

3. BOT SURE 3. MOT cijar 

S. VERY UNlIKtlT s. VERT UNlIKtlT 



Q-38. Oo yoti currently work In an 

orr*r<nB job? 



r 



1. YES 

2. HO - 



-Go To M8 



Q-39. Vhit Is your occupitlon; 

tfbat kfM of «tfork do you do? 



Q'<0. For how a«ny yeiri *iave worked 
In IMS off-f«m Jcb? 



Q.4I. 



Is this work p<rt-tlM or 
fun-tim? 



1. 
2. 



PART-TIHE 
FULL-TlKt 



Q*<2. How likely ire you to try to 
increase the aaount of your 
off-fara ettp1oy««nt during the 
ixxt two to three years? 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



VERY LIKELY 
SOHEVHAT LIKELY 
NOT SURE 

SOKEWHAT WfLlKflY 
VERY UHLIKELY 



Q.43. 



Q-46. 



Q.47. 



Oo«s your spouse work in an 
*)b? 



off'fara Job? 



r 

Q-44. Uh 



0. KOT HARRIED - 

1. YES 

2. KO >*6o To MS 



0 To f48 



What is :our spouse's occupation; 
what kind of work does he/she do? 



Q-45. For how aany years his your 
spottse worked in this Job? 



Is yottr spouse »p1oyed 
pirt-tiK or full-tine? 



}. FART-TIKE 
FULL-TIHE 



iiow likely is your spouse to try to 
increise the i«ount of his/her 
off-firn evployiwnt durir^ the 
next two to three yeirs? 

1. VERY LIKELY 

2. SOHEUHAT LIKELY 

3. nOT SURE 

4. SOKEWHAT UNLIKELY 

5. VERY UNLIKELY 



An iBportant purpose of this survey is to be able to say as accurately is we cm the 
level ar>d ezt\.*nt of financial probieas being faced bv i representative saK»p1e of wheat 
faraers in Washington. The next set of questions ask Tor so«e soecific information on 
fam assets, debt» and irco«e. Your answers will be Icept strictly confidential. 

sets as of 
irm business 
eeding 
savings. 




TOTAL ASSETS 



0-49. What was the ipproxinite total value of all your fam and personal assets in 1983? 
$ TOTAL ASSETS 



Q-50. What were your gross receipts from marketing of agricultural products in 1986 
including goverr^ent paywnts and custo» work perifor«ed for others? * 

J GROSS FARM RECEIPTS IN 1986 

^ HOfiFARH GROSS EARNINGS IN 1986 

C^52. What was your nonfarji inco«c, if any, in 1986 froa sources such as Interna nn 
b;?i«»e!ri;?.?"°""''- '"'"^ InvijrSents. "et «!h"S«^ f"rUlthe?" 

J OTHER HOflFARH IHCOHE IN 1986 

S?ne?f[5.'S?T^;s.'o'„!"fi ilUr '"^ 

J OTHER INCOME IM 1986 

$ TOTAL DEBT 

0-55. How tpuch total debt did you hive on your fir« ind personil issets in 1983? 
J TOTAL OEOT 

0-56. Are you current on all of your debt pay»ent$. 

I. YES ^Go To #58 

2. KO 



Ql57. If 



IrVbehlild:''"'*"*'""^ °" P'"" °" "^^""^ °^ following you 

1- Debt on land, buildings, equips^ent, 

or breeding anfnals yES KO 

b. Debt on operating capital yES »*0 
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Appendix F 



the Uhs6tf ling of the Midwest: 
Education^ Response to the 
Rliral Crisis 



Model Programs 
Midwest States 



MidwMt Regions! Initiativo 
Action Agenda for Rural Adult 
-Postsaeondary Education 
306 Umberger Hail 
Manhattan, Kansas 66505 
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RESPONDING TO THE CRISIS 



Many institutions, agencies, and individuals have responded to the problems 
created by the agricultural crisis. These responses are as diverse as the 
organizations that offer them, as extensive as the needs of rural people. 
Believing that exchange on a regional level would enhance these efforts, the 
Midwest Regional Ihitiative has collected information on many of the programs 
developed in response to the agricultural crisis. This is a preliminary sketch of 
a more detailed inventory of model programs to be released later in the summer. 
The final draft will be mailed to all conference participants at no additional cost. 

Information for the inventory was gathered with the help of state teams 
established in each of the eight states. Leaders representative of the entire 
range of educational providers, both formal and informal, were appointed to each 
state team. (See attached list.) Team membars provided mailing lists, contacted 
various agencies, and ultimately selected the models included in this pr^i^'minary 
sketch. While the inventory is not comprehcr.sive, it serves to illustrate the 
breadth of^agencies and projects responding to the needs of farmers, farm families, 
and rural businesses. 

Givennhe diversity among states as well as the range of educational providers 
involved in the effort, consensus became a difficult if not impossible task. The 
models included in the inventory were selected for a variety of reasons, generally 
having to do-with the importance of the need served, the effectiveness of the 
program, its transferability and sustainability, as well as its uniqueness. State 
teams often had very different reasons for selecting the models included from their 
state. Consequently, state by state comparisons are not particularly useful. 
Instead, the inventory presents a regional picture of education's response to the 
crisis, illustrating just a few of the many ways in which people reach out to help 
one another. 
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STATU TEAMS MEMBERS 
MIDWEST REGIONAL INITIATIVE 



Unlttd V«y of C«n(r«l |om« 
Jotn 6)vnd«11 

riorthittit M«nt«l Httlth Ctn(tr 

S«ndr4 DUon 

5UU LIbrtry of Ion* 

Cld*r 

le«« C«iMunlty Col log* 
Itltnttticrk 

f>OAA« C»Vh«rt 

Division of K«nUI H««Uh 

OUiio riynA 

Projtct A»»l|t 

loMt SUtt UnlvortUy 

Urry JKkion 

&«puty CoBMUilontr 

|pn« 0*f«rtMent Jf Hwn Strvtcts 

HIko J«co%isn 
School of SocUl ¥ock 
Unlvortlty •f Io>m 

f«ul l««ltv 
CutonttoA l«cUtO|lit 
I Ml SUto Unlvirtlty 

0«vld OiUndorff 
Pr«trt« riro 

Ko? OiUrvdor'ff 

A9«i>cy for P>i«ct «nd Juitico 

H4nk OiHVld 

|0N« L«k« CoaMunlty Colltfios 

t>o<ui«lt« V«n Z«nU 

Otiloc«t«d Vorktr/F«rMr C*Attr 

IndltA KIIU CoMDunlty Colltgt 



LIndl Ck .-It 
ftrm AldAUods Acreii 
AMrlc« 

Chtrllt CrIfflfl 
FACTS 

Mni«i St«t« Untvtrilty 
Jmi H«nry 

K«ns«l EeuPMnlcol Kurtl 
Co«lltl0A 

Suun HIlUr 
HCAP 

Otp«rt*»nt of HuMn Roiowrcos 

Don«ld Riyfloldi 

Control )UnM» Library SyttOM 

C«rolyn Co)M«n 

Initltutt for Public Policy 

Md Duiln«i» 
Untvtrilty of Xoniti 

Rogtr Thornton 

Pr«tt County CcwuMiUy ColUgt 
Frtd V«(trt 

NorthHttt K«fltl» KcflMtl 
Ntdtfiol CoAttr 



MIKHCSOTA 

Ann d«Kturliit 

F«r« Advoeiti Progrtm 

OtpcrUtnt of AgrlcuUurt 

P«t Abbt 

Cov«rnor*i Rur«l D«vclop««nt 

CouncI 1 

Robert §«tch 

Kinnoioto Initltutt Fvndi 

John Chrtittnion, DIrtctor 
Trtvtrit dti SlouK Rt^lontl 
LIbrtry Syttt4« 

Ktry Ortsitll 

Kinntiott Stttt Unlvtrilty Syitti 

Ktthy KtngtM 
Projtct Support 

Jo^ Murrty 

Stttt 5otrd of VocttloAtl 
Ttchntcil EducttSon 

Dttn Sulllvtn 

HlnntiCtt CawunI ty Colltgt 
SytttM 

Hm< ThernktrO 

Pro|r*a Otilftn 
MlAMtttt CoMAunlty 

Colltgo SyittM 



lobtrtt Artnibtrg 
Nliiourl Rurtl Criili 

C4fiUr 

Shtllt Ctikty 
Ckttrtdtd Studltft 

Roy Cvtni 

Unlvtrilty of Hliiourt 

8111 Hcfftrntn 
Unlvtrilty of Hdiourl 

Itrry (kUin 
OtptrtwoAt of Elt*tnttry 
i Stcoftdtry Cducttton 

Jtck KcCtll 
Cooptrttlvt Cxttnilon 

Slittr Sttphtnit Hirttni 
Ftr«i Allltnct for Rurtl 
Mlitourt 

Donnt Snttd 

Thrtt RIvtri Community Colltgt 

Jtrry Vtdt 

Hliiturl COfwtunltv 
economic Otvtlop«Mnt 
Unlvcrilty of Kiiiourl 



KCCWASKA 

Hot lit Andtrion 
Crttttr Ntbrtikt Job 

Trttntng ProgrM 

Ctrot Conner 

Lincoln City Llbrtrlti 

Ctbrltl titgyti 
Inforaitlon Strvlcti 
OtptttMnt tF AgrMony 

Ktl Uftchcni 

Iftttrchurch Kinlitrlti tf Ntbrtikt 
Otb Rood 

Cooptrttlvt Cjittnilon 
UnlvtrtUy of Htbrtikt 

Htncy Schwtdt 

Ktbrtikt Ttchnlctl Ceanunlty Colltgt 
Erie Snook 

Contl.iufng Educttlon 
ChtdroA Stttt Colltgir 

Don S«obod« 
Cteptrttlvt EsttniloA 
Unlvtrilty of Htbrtikt 

Aiiltt Ufdialoi 

Vo»?n Ink forct tf Color 

John Vtcinit 

Ntbrtikt Wttttrn Ctlligt 

KlUn Ktl) 

Httrtlind Ctnttr for 
Lttdtrihfp Otvtl^^nt 



HORIH DAKOTA 

Robtrt Boyd 
Outrttch ProortMi 
Unlvtrilty of Morth Dtkott 

Dtnt Butchtr 
Dtputy CoMilcilontr 
Afrlcultwrt OtptrtMnt 

RIchtrd ChtnONtth 
Divltlen tf Ctntlmilnf 
ttuditt 

North Dtkott Stttt Unlvtrilty 

Dtrrtll .*1cHtai«rt 

North Dtkoti Stttt llbrtry 

Curt Stofftrhtfl 

Cs >i>o«lc DtvtlopMAt CoMtdtlofl 
Vlllltti «oodl 

Ctnttr for CofMunltv Educttlon 
Xorth Dtkott Stttt Unlvtrilty 

Jmmi Schntldtr 

Cuploycktnt tAd tftlning DIvlilon 
Acb Strvler 



Roy Doglt 

Cooptrttlvt Exttntion 
OklthoMt Stttt Unlvtrilty 

Robtrt Cltrk 
Stttt LIbrtrlin 

Stndv Ctrrttt 

Rurtl Cdueltlon 

Stttt DffirtMnt of Educttlon 

Ntx Cltnn 

OkllhOAt Conftrtnct of Churchti 
Chtrltl Ho^klni 

DtptrtJMnt of VocttlO' 1 Educttlon 
Connlt If' . 

OoptrtcMni. of CoMMirct 
EcoAOAtC DovttopMtnt Co««|iileft 

Ltrl Hurry 

OtptrtMnt oF CoMtrct 
EconoAle DovtloptMnt Cotnliilon 

Roy Ptttri 

Olrtcttr i)f Voettlontl Educttlon 
Kollln RIoMr 

DIrtctor of Educttlon Outrttch 
CtMrofl Unlvtrilty 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

fttrbtr' Audlty 

Contlr^lng Educttlon 

South Dtkott Stttt Unlvtrilty 

Ccrolyn Ctytr 
Auguittni Colltgt 

Lloyd Ntnitn 

Cooptrttlvt C«tanilon Stfvlct 
Clorit Htnion 

Dtruty Aiilittnt of Agrlculturt 

SUttr Lturint Kttiir 
Hount Ktrty CoHtgi 

am Noiittd 

D^trtMtnt o' Itbor 
Rl^trd Hutlltr 

Sou<h Dtkott Public erotdctlting 
Chrti Ptuittin 

Hltchtll Voettlontl Ttchnlctl Sctiool 

Chuck Turblvtllt 

DtvtloptMnt Ctplttl Ltxt PI txt 
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IOWA 

The Iowa State team found it impossible to select among the models submitted, 
preferring instead to share the range of programs available. They have 
;? presented models within the categories of legal assistance, hotlines, 

alternative farming practices, community colleges, mental health, cooperative 
. extension, outreach conferences, and computer responses. 

T' 1. Lec5^1 Assistance 

Three programs provide legal assistance to farmers and farm families. The Iowa 
; Farmer/Creditor Mediation Services, Inc. (IFCKS) provides mediation services to 

farmers and creditors with the goal of negotiating "win-win" solutions to farm 
credit problems. Services are offered through v. central office and eight 
regional, offices. The Legal Services Corporation of Iowa (LSCI) Farm Project 
1^ provides legal advice and representation for farmers in foreclosure, credit 

access, FmHA, replevins, universal commercial code, and repossession, as well 
as community lega? education events to inform farmers of their rights. The 
Drake University Agriculture Law Center was developed to assist the 
agricultural and legal sectors in addressing the complex legal issues facing 
farmers today. Informati oh/education is delivered through presentations to 
farm audiences, seminars for attorneys and farmers, as well as media releases 
through local newspapers, radio and television. 
Contact: Michael Thompson or Liz Binger 
IFCMS, Inc. 

315 East 5th Street, #4 
Des Moines, I A 50309 
(515) 244-8216 

James F. Elliott 

Legal Services Corporation of Iowa 
106 North Market 
Ottumwa, lA 52501 
(515) 683-3166 

Neil D. Hamilton 

Drake UniverxSity Agricultural Law Center 
27th and Carpenter 
Des Moines, lA 50311 
(515) 271-2947 

2. Hotlines 

I;; Two hotlines offer information, referral, and counseling to farmers and farm 

■,>■ families. Rural Concern is a 24-hour telephone service administered by Iowa 

State University Cooperative Extension Service in cooperation with the Iowa 
Department of Human Serviras and the United Way of Central Iowa. Trained 
operators provide information on local as well as state resources in response 
to farm and family financial problems, legal problems, job searches, and basis 
; needs for food, fuel, shelter and medical access. The Farm Survival Hotline is 

Q operated by the Iowa Farm Unity Coalition. Staff and volunteers respond to 

f ERIC 
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a broad range of questions, from bankruptcy Issues to emotional stress issues 
and assume an advocacy role on behalf of the callers. In addition, hotline 
staff have assisted local communities in fanning bank response teams. Both 
hotlines attribute their success in reaching farmers/farm families to their use 
of rural people as staff and to the extent to which callers can be linked to 
•local resources. 
Contact: Fran Phillips 

Rural Concern 

700 6th Avenue 

Des Moines, I A 50309 

(515) 281-7708 

Pete Brtnt/Daniel Levitas 
Farm Survival Hotline 
Iowa Farm Unity Coalition 
550 nth Street 
Des Moines, I A 50309 
(515) 244-5671 



3. Practical Demonstrations of Alternative Farming Practices 

Two programs provide information and education on alternative farming 
practices. The Resourceful Farming Demonstration Project developed by the Iowa 
Natural Heritage Foundation seeks to accelerate the adoption of conservation 
practices, especially conservation tillage, integrated pest management services 
and private crop consultants disseminate models of effective practice, while 
leading farmers conduct field tests. Research and Demonstration Farms is a 
project of Practical Fanwrs of Iowa, a non-profit corporation. Ten to twelve 
research farms demonstrate profitable and environmentally sound farming 
practices, including techniques that will reduce pesticides, fertilizers, 
antibiotics, and soil loss* The research farms conduct field tests as well as 
serve as demonstrate sites for field days, workshops, and conferences. 
Contact: Duane Sand, Director' 

Resourceful Farming Demonstration Project 

Iowa Natural Heritage Foundation 

505 5th Avenue, Suite 1005 

Des Moines, lA 50309 

(515) 288-1846 



Richard Thompson^ President 
Practical Farmers of Iowa 
Rt. 2, Box 132 
Boone, I A 50036 
(515) 432-1560 

4. Community College 

With the help of JTPA funds, Iowa community colleges have developed extensive 
programs that respond to the needs of dislocated farmers. Initial efforts 
developed to respond to farmers who had lost their farms gave way to broader 
efforts to respond to farmers who were experiencing financial difficulties, but 
were still farming. Many of these programs are designed around use of the 
FARM/CAP system. More recently community colleges have introduced programs in 
agricultural planning and development. Examples of the programs are as follows: 
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The FARM/CAP system provides the structure for several dislocated farmer 
•programs. A Care^sr Planning component helps individuals assess their 
interests, skills, abilities, experiences and values as they relate to career 
and life options. A Job Search component helps participants develop effective 
job search skills. Job placement services are also included. The Des Moines 
Area Community College in conjunction with the Iowa Department of Employment 
Services conducts FARM/CAP workshops with individual counseling In surrounding 
counties. Iowa Western Community College, through its Step Ahead in Fanni:.M 
Enthusiastically (SAFE) Program, adds a third componen* to the FARH/CAP 
system. A Family and Farm. Financial Management Training Program offers 
training in net worth and cash flow assessment, marketing studies, and long 
term planning. Indian Hills Community College offers a series of five-day 
career change workshops designed to work with tfje special needs of farmers and 
other self-employed rural people. 

In- an effort to coordinate the services available to rural lowans. Southwestern 
Community College has opened a Rural Action Center. The center provides access 
to representatives from Extension's ASSIST program. Legal Services Corporation 
of Iowa, Southwestern Community College, and the Job Service as well as 
referral information on a broad range of personal and financial problems. 

Two community colleges have developed programs to assist farmers find 
alternative sources of incomjB. The Agricultural Planning and Development 
Program at Southwestern Community College provides leadership and coordination 
for economic development efforts in their region. In addition to attracting 
industries to the area, the program surveys local agricultural and industrial 
capacities, educates farmers in new income area, markets inventories to 
industries who could use the area's products, and monitors the production of 
commodities. Kirkwood Coirmunity College has established a Rural Diversified 
Enterprise Center that conducts workshops, seminars and conferences to assist 
farm famines in developing alternative sources of income using existing 
resources on the farm. The emphasis is on teaching farm families how to 
diversify. 

Contact: Joe Harper 

FARM/CAP Director 

Des Moines Area Community College 

2006 S. Ankeny Blvd. 

Ankeny, lA 50021 

(515) 964-6249 

Harold R. Swanson 
SAFE Program 

Iowa Western Corranunity College 
Box 4-C 

Counc'l Bluffs, lA 51502 
(712) 325-3381 

Dislocated Worker/Farmer Center 
Indian Hills Cortiminity College 
Grandview and Elm Streets 
Ottumwa, lA 52501 
(515) 683-5217 
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Robert Finnerty 
FARM/CAP Program 

Iowa Department of Employment Services 
1000 East Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-4898 



Pat Butcher 

Rural Action Center 

Southwestern Community College 

1501 West Townllne Road 

Creston, lA 50801 

(515). 782-7081. Ext. 246 



Paul M. Havick 

Ag Planning and Development Canter 
Southwestern Community College 
1501 West Townllne Road 
Creston, lA 50801 
(515) 782-7081 



Larry Statler 

Rural Diversified Enterprise Center 
Kirkwood Community College 
6301 kirkwood Blvdc. SW 
Box 2068 

Cedar Rapids, lA 52405 
(319) 398-5609 

Wental Health 

Responses by the mental health community have included programs that: (1) 
increase cooperation among conmunity agencies, (2) develop formal and informal 
community based support networks, and (3) extend treatment, education and 
consultation services to rural farm families. 

The Mental Health Center of North Iowa, Inc. has developed a partnership model 
of response that cuts across agencies and service strategies. A lead agency, 
typically the Area Extension Office, acts as the coordinating entity. An 
across agency council conducts assessments of actions needed and develops an 
inventory of response possibilities from participating agencies. The 
participating agencies themselves serve as contact points and make referrals to 
other agencies, when needed. 

The Rural Response Program developed by the Northwest Iowa Mental Health Center 
maintains networks in nine counties in their services. A "Peer Listening 
Program," help Individuals with inmediate needs and links families with 
agencies that can help. Support groups for fanners and small business owners 
reduce isolation. Volunteer mediators assist farmers in dealing with financial 
problems. A VISTA Rural Renaissance Program assists clients in meeting 
long-term needs. 

Southwest Iowa Hental Health Center has established the Mental Health 
Assistance for Farm Crisis Victims project. This project is designed to: (1) 
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identify and assist in the treatment or retraining of distressed rural people, 
(2) treat the increased caseload of people needing mental health assistance, 
and (3) develop support groups, educational seminars, and stress management 
workshops. These outreach efforts have in turn helped build conmunity 
riesponses to the crisis. 
Contact: Ken Zimrnerman 

Mental Health Center of North Iowa, Inc. 

235 S. Eisenhower 

Rt. 1, Box 89-A 

Mason City, lA 50401 

(515) 424-2075 

Joan Blundall 

Northwest Iowa Mental Health Center 
201 East nth 
Spencer, lA 51301 
(712) 262-2922 

Michael R. Rosmann 

Southwest Iowa Mental Health Center 

1408 East 10th 

Atlantic, lA 50022 

(712) 243-2606 

Iowa ASSIST-Iowa Cooperative Extension Service 

ASSIST is the major progranming component of the Iowa State University 
Cooperative Extension Service that address problems brought about by the 
depressed farm economy. Four ereas were initially identified: (1) awareness 
efforts— informing the public about the scope; impacts ar?d the emotional 
effects of the farm crisis, (2) Farm Aid— providing computerized farm financial 
record analysis and personal consultation, {3) farm credit courses— educating 
agricultural lenders and (4) Community Resource Committees— mobilizing 
resources to address local problems. New programs include: stress management, 
in-service training for rural school teachsrs, clergy, mental health workers; 
job seeking workshops for women. An excellent videotapes program has been 
establish 'to compliment all of the above area. 
Contact: Dr. Jerald R. DeWitt 
Associate Director 

Iowa State University 
Cooperative Extension 

108 Curtiss, Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 

(515) 294-7801 

Outreach Conference 
"Farm Financial Crisis" 

"Fundamentals of Debtor-Creditor Relations" seminars were developed for 
attorneys and CPA's on technical aspects of asset liquidation, bankruptcy and 
other aspects of debtor distress. Similar seminars and satellite conferences 
were developed for lenders, farmers and counselors. 
Contact: Neil Harl 

Department of Economics 

Iowa State University 

Ames, lA 50011 

(515) 294-6354 ' 150 
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Religious Ethics and Technological Change 

Iowa '^tate University Religious Studies Program annually sponsors a conference 
focusing on the family farm. Themes in the past have been "Is There a 
Conspiracy Agai;ist Family Farmers?" and "Is There a Moral Obligation to Save 
the Family Farn?" 
Contact: Gary Comstock 

Religious Studies Program 

Iowa State University 

413 Ross Hall 

Ames, lA 50011 

(515) 294-0054 



Rural America: The Search for Solutions 

Pioneer Hi -Bred has pioneered a corporate community relations program, "The 
Search for Solutions," a grassroots-oriented, pro-active forum for creating 
improvements in the lives of rural America. Two hundred fifty Pioneer 
employees and sales representatives are involved annually in seminars looking 
at the critical issues, of Rurti America. The first year concentrated on 
healthcare, this year the economy and 1988 will look at education. 
Contact: Lu Jean Cole 

Community Investment Manager 

Pioneer Hl-Bred International, Inc. 

700 Capitol Square 

Des Moines 9 I A 50309 

(513) 245-3500 

Computer Responses 

Computerized Networking and Technical Update for Vocational-Technical 
Agriculture in the High Schools 

This project provided 16 educational institutions with an IBM PC/Smart 
Kodrm/Screen/printer and subscription to an online-data (Agri Data). In 
addition it provided training to the high school instructors on the cperatijn 
of the computer, accessing the data base and training in coinnodity marketing . 
The instructors are then expected to conduct marketing classes in their 
communities for farmers on an ongoing basis. 
Contact: Burl in H. Matthews 

Iowa Lakes Community College 

3200 College Drive 

Emmetsburg, lA 50536 

Computer Aid for Fanners 

This project purchased computers and accessories and now teaches farmers to use 
these tools to improve their recordkeeping and analyzing then operations. 
Funds were also used to purchase reference books on all aspects of farming, 
raising livestock, and accounting to aid the farmer in making the best use of 
the information produced by the accounting programs. 
Contact: Barbara Zasten 

Onawa Public Libriry 

707 Iowa Avenue 

Onawa, lA 51040 
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"Hands On" Introduction to Computers 

Utilizing: the Displaced Hanemaker coordii.-'tors to assist in planning and 
computer labs at community colleges the Iowa Comnission on the Status of Women 
conducts workshops for rural women 54 or older. Approximately 70% of the 
participants go on to further traini -g or are linked with Small Business 
Administration for Entreprenearship poi'.ibilities. 
Contact: Bette Crumrine 

Iowa Commission on the 
Status of Women 

Lucas Building 

Capitol Complex 

Dc3 Moines, lA 50309 

(515) 281-3403 

Meeting Emergency Needs 
Neighbor Helping Neighbor 

The Iowa Annual Conference of United Methodist Churches has responded with 
emergency financial giving fund. 

The category of food, clothing and shelter tops the list for the greatest 
number of requests with utility payments and health care assistance close 
behind. Special collections are taken up in churches on a yearly basis. 
Contact: Iowa Annual Conference 

United Methodist Church 

1019 Chestnut 

Oes Moines, lA 50309 

(515) 283-1991 

Vista Rural Projects 

Twenty-two counties in Iowa are served by Vista whose primary activities are to 
meet emergency needs and provide emotional and financial counseling. The 
Norttiwest Iowa Vista program has established rural co-operatives for crafts and 
a large Rural Renaissance Fair. 
Contact: Susan Ditto, Program Specialist 

ACTION, Iowa State Office 

Room 339, 210 Walnut 

Des Moines, lA 50309 

(515) 284-4816 
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KANSAS 

1. Farm Support Project and Advocote Network 
Kansas Rural Center 

The Farm Support Project and Advocate Network seek to anpower low income 
farmers. The Farm Support Project offers credit counseling, information, 
referrals, community education, legislative advocacy, and network organizing 
for family farmers. Direct assistance to fanners has been offered over the 
telephone and through personal consultations. Community education programs on 
farm credit matters, i 'a legislative issues, general farm policy issues and 
altemativG farming practices are favored over indirect assistance. The 
Advocate Network consists of volunteer leaders who sponsor public meetings on 
topics related to the farm crisis. Fundin*- for the Farm Support Project comes 
from private foundations and churches. The Advocate Network is all volunteer. 
Contact: Fred Bentley Linda L. Currie 

Kansas Rural Center Northcentral Kansas Farm 

Whiting, KS 66552 Advocate Network 

(913) 873-3431 Box 239 

Scandia, KS 66966 
(913) 335-2337 

2. Kansas Ecumenical Rural Issues Coalition (KERIC) 

KERIC began as a loose coalition of members of major religious groups, later 
becoming part of the Interfaitf Rural L^fe Committee of the Consultation of 
Cooperating Churches in Kansas. The coalition helps establish local meetings 
aimed at getting fanners to recognize their problems. These meetings have 
helped bring the "farm crisis" out of the closet in Kansas, enabling people to 
attempt to take charge of their affairs. Future meetings that address problems 
with suicides are being planned. KERIC activities have encouraged several 
denominations to offer counseling support, like the Farm Community Issues 
Cooriinators sponsored by the Mennonite Central Comnittee. 
Contacts Jim Henry 

Kansas Ecumenical Rural Issu«? Coalition (KERIC) 

R.R. 1, Box 26 

Longford, KS 67458 

(913) 388-2479 

3. Kansas Funds for Kansas Farmers and Small Business Program 
Kansas State Treasurer 

The Kansas Funds for Kansas Farmers and Small Business Program provides lower 
cost loans (about 7%) to farmers and small businesses in Kansas. A maximum of 
$50,000 is available to farmers and $200,000 to small businesses. Loans are 
made through Kansas banks and savings and loans institutions, , who in turn 
request funds from the Kansas State Treasurer. Funds are borrowed from the 
state fretiway fund. 
Contact: Joan Finney 

Kansas State Treasurer 

Box 737 

Topeka, KS 66601 
(913) 296-3171 
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Rural Emp1o)anent Assistance Program (REAP) 
Department of Human Resources 

the Rural iEmployment Assistance Program (REAP) is designed to provide job 
training and employment services to individuals who are no longer able to 
sustain themselves through agriculture. Services include: (1) financial, 
legal and family Counseling, (2) job search assistance, (3) skill training, (4) 
classroom training, (5) entrepreneurial training, and (6) supportive services 
related to transportation, child care costs, and moving expenses. 
Contact: Susan Miller, Director 

Rural Employment Assistance Program 

Department of Human Resources 

401 Topeka Blvd. 

Topeka, KS SiS603 

(913) 296-5209 

Community Economic Development Task Force 
Quinter, KS 

The tommunity Economic: Development Task Force is a cofiinunity effort with three 
committees working in the areas of: (1) financial counseling, (2) machinery 
exchange, and (3) village industry development. A cooperative venture in the 
production, processing, ^nd distribution of wheat, barley and oats seed 
Includes a seed processing plant, area fanns and a dealer network in :(ansas« 
Nebraiska and Colorado. No external funds are used. 
Contact: Don Albin 
RFD 

Utica, KS 67584 
(913) 391-2396 

Computerized Farm Management 
Pratt Community College 

The Computerized Farm Management Program is a series of individual classes in 
sophisticated management techniques offered to farm families. Topics include: 
(1) Farm Management, (2) Marketing Agricultural Products, (3) Problems in 
Agriculture, (4) Directed Stu<iies in Agriculture, and (S) Compute** Software. 
Individual consultations to analyze ch client's financial records are 
provided at local banks or i'ii individual homes. Newsletters and market 
information keep students informed of new dtivelopments and resources. Local 
banks provide some tuition support. Individuals pay most of their own tuition 
and fees. 

Contact: Kenneth A. Clouse, Director 

Division of Occupational Continuing Education 

Pratt Community College K-61 

Pratt, KS 67124 

(316) 672-7438 or (316) 672-5641 

Rural Outreach toalition of Kansas, Inc. 

Rt;ral Outreach Coalition of Kansas « Inc. is an outgrowth of individual efforts 
by a family of ex-dairy farmers from northeast Kansas. Initial efforts led to 
legislation and funding of a farmer assistance hotline, FACrS. The family has 
also been instrumental in starting support groups across the state, working 
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with FARM AID, speaking on behalf of the rural crisis, advocating the 
development of programs on behalf of farm children, and organizing grassroots 
efforts among farm families and rural conmunities. The most recent efforts 
have focused on the Rural Outreach Coalition, Inc., a formal organization to 
provide emergency assistance, services and information to rural cormiunities in 
Kansas. Imniediate concern is focused on building food pantries and arranging 
for emergency medical care. 
Contact: Linda L. Currie 
Box 239 

Scandia, KS 66696 
(913) 335-2337 

Rural Issues Collection 
Central Kansas Library Systen 

The Central Kansas Library System has received a grant from the Kansas Library 
Network Board to establish a "ural Issues Collection. The proposal for this 
collection was generated at a meeting of representative farmers, librarians, 
and rural agency personnel. A first step in the the development of this 
collection is the creation and distributicn to member libraries of a Rural 
Resource Manual. This manual is based on material originally prepared by the 
Kansas Rural Center and is a networking device which contains information for 
rural residents to assist and support one another with materials and moral 
support to improve individual and community responses to the rural crisis. 
Contact: Don Reynolds 

Rural Issues Collection 

Centra/ Kansas Library i tern 

Great Bend, KS 67530 

(800) 362-2642 

Fanners Assistance, Counseling and Training Service (FACTS) 

The FACTS Program is a toll-free hotline and referral service established to 
assist Kansas farmer, ranchers, small t :sinessmen and their families in 
avoiding or alleviating the problems and distress resulting from ihe current 
agricultural economic crisis. The FACTS Program includes a toll-free telephone 
hotline serving all of Kansas. A staff of professionals counsels with clients 
on the telephone, helps them explore options and possible solutions and refers 
them to local resources that can provide appropriate direct assistance. 
Contact: Stan Ward 

Fanners Assistance, Counseling 
and Training Service 

148 Waters Hall 

Kansas State University 

Manhattan, KS 66506 

(913) 532-6958 

Choices for Kansas Communities 

University of Kansas, Division of Con uing Education 

A major Kansas Conference followed by five, regional conferences was the focal 
effort of the Choices of Kansas Conmunities Model. Cosponsored by Congressman 
Pat Roberts and the University of Kansas, the first conference was 
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held in Salina on May 30-31, 1986. The purpose was to bring together "movers 
and .shakers" from, around the state to, discuss and suggest possible choices or 
solutions to the complex problems confronting our state. Experts presented 
overviews on issues in the following areas: Kansas Economy and Demography; 
Economic Outlook for Rural Counties; Impact of Deregulation on Rural Kansas; 
Fiscal Viability of Rural Gounties; Health Care Delivery in Rural Kansas; 
Future of Rural Education in Kansas; QuaMty of Life in Rural Kansas. Using 
this information as a basis for discussion, the conference participants were 
organized into brainstorming groups to determine possible ways of meeting the 
challenges. 

Contact: Rich?'rd E. Meyer 

University of Kansas 
Division of Continuing Education 
Continuing Education Building 
Lawrence, KS 66045 
(913) 364-4790 
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MINNESOTA 



1. Land Stewardship Project 

The Land Stewardship Project is a private non-profit organization devoted to 
increasing public awareness of the problems on our nation's farmlands and the 
need for a sustainable land ethic. The Project's efforts include programs in 
churches and community centers in high erosion counties. Resources developed 
include a play ("Planting in the Dust"), quarterly newsletter, and a book (Soil 
and Survival";. Public meetings and citizen action groups involve local people 
in bringing about solutions. Funding is provided by private donations and 
foundation grants. 
Contact: Ron Kroese 

Land Stewardship Project 

512 W. Elm 

Stillwater, MN 55082 

(612) 430-2166 



2. Area Ag Information Center 



The Area Ag Information Center provides farmers with individual financial 
analyses, assists with lender negotiations, explains farm liquidation options, 
develops farm reorganization plans, explains altferne>tive government programs, 
and makes referrals to attorneys, accountants, and appropriate governmental 
agencies. Informal stress counseling is available. Volunteer attorneys, 
counselors and psychologists provius free services. Funding is provided by 
local donations, in-kind donations, and a grant from the Northwest Initiative 
Fund. The Northwest Initiative Fund is one of six Minnesota Initiative Fund 
supported by the a $15 million grant from the McKnight Foundation to channel 
resources to rural Minnesota. With input from regional advisory committees and 
boards each fund is a grassroots rural grantmakfng body working with other 
private and public bodie? to assure the continue viability of rural Minnesota. 
Contact: Lana Anderson or Robert Beech 

Area Ag Information Minnesota Initiative Funds 

Center Box IcO 

Highway/ 1 East Bovey, MN 55709 

Thief River Falls, MN 56701 (218) 245-1137 

(218) 681-6236 



3. Farm Credit Mediation 

Minnesota Extension Service 



State legislation allows farmers faced with foreclosure or repossession of farm 
property to request "mediation" with all of their lenders. The Minnesota 
Extension Service provides mediation through the county extension offices. 
County extension staff provide local administration of the programs, assist in 
preparing a financial analysis of the farm operation, recruit volunteer 
mediators, and network with other legal, credit, and advocacy agencies. A 
1-800 Watts line provides mediation information. Videotapes and booklets hdve 
been developed for dissemination. 
Contact: Kathy Mangum 

Minnesote Extension Service 
433 Coffey Hall 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, MN 55108 
<d (612 ) 625-9721 157 
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Project Support 

Minnesota Extension Service 

Project Support Is an educational program designed to assist rural families 
coping with economic distress. The program provides Information and skills in 
farm and family financial management, family stress management, and community 
resource development. Teams of county agents offer individual consultations 
and group meetings to farm families. Volunteer training and professional 
development programs are available to rural bankers, social workers, and 
teachers. A statewide 800 telephone number offers information on farm and 
financial management as well as stress management. Fact sheets, training 
manuals, workshop manuals, and a computer package for financial analysis of 
farm business (FINPACK) have been developed. Funding was provided by the 
University of Minnesota. 
Contact: Kathy Mangum 

Minnesota Extension Service 

433 Coffey Hall 

University of Minnesota 

St. Paul, MN 55108 

(612) 625-9721 

Urban Legislator and Rural Policy Program 
Minnesota Food Association 

The Urban Legislator and Rural Policy Program conducts research, information 
exchange and education to encourage legislators in the Minneapolis - St. Paul 
metropolitan area to participate in discussions of rural policy. Rural 
residents were surveyed about Issues of statewide concern. This survey, along 
with research done on rural issues, provided the base of the project's 
education effort. Contacts were made by staff workers and rural legislators. 
Rural-urban exchanges took place and legislators participated in three 
intensive and rural issue workshops. The project was private and corporate 
foundations and government agencies including the Governor's Rural Development 
Council (GRDC). The GRDC is supported by the interest earnings from the Rural 
Rehabilitation Trust Fund. Grants are awarded in the areas of rural small 
business assistance, value-added pr')cess1ng of natural resources land 
conservation and preservation. 
Contact: Margo Stark 

Minnesota Food Association 

2395 University Avenue Rm 309 

St. Pau^ MN 55114 

(612) 644-2038 
or 

Jane Stevenson 

Governor's Rural Development Council 
900 American Center Building 
150 E. Kellogg Bculet^srd 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
(612) 296-3993 
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AGRI VENTURE 

Collega of St. Teresa 

AGRI VENTURE is a program of tuition-free classes for farmers and spouses who 
have had to leave farming or need to supplement their income through new 
careers. Students who are accepted to the program work with a special adviser 
until they choose a major. The students fit readily into the college's 
academic and personal support systems. The college is searching for external 
funds to continue support of the project. 
Contact: Susan Batell 

College of St. Teresa 

Winona, MN 55987 

(507) 454-2930 Ext. 247 

the SURVIVE Project 

Twin Cities Public Television 

The SURVIVE Project was developed to provide an Innovative forum for addressing 
issues of critical concern to Minnesotans. A ten-part scries focused on 
different facets of poverty facing the state, including the farm crisis. Four 
statewide groups—the Minnesota Community Education Association, Extension 
Service, Information and Referral Alliance and Libraries— provided 
community-based outreach efforts. Outreach materials are distributed through 
the four groups and the groups, in turn, incorporate the materials into their 
daily operations. A statewide hotline takes calls from individuals needing 
issistance and volunteers offering to help. Finding was provideH by private 
foundations and the state of Minnesota. 
Contact: Wendy E. Wiberg 

Twin Cities Public Television 

1640 Como Avenue 

St. Paul , MN 55108 

(612) 646-4611 

Rural Family Life Project 
Stevens County Memorial Hospital 

The Rural Family Life Project provides mental health counseling services to 
individuals and families who are experiencing crisis in their lives as a result 
of the depressed economic conditions of rural Minnesota. A full -time 
intervention counselor meets with Individuals and families in their homes, 
providing counseling or acting as a referral liaison to other service 
providers. In cooperation with the Minnesota Agricultural Extension Service 
and Office of Continuing Education at the University of Minnesota at Morris, 
the project also provides educational prograirming designed to address issues 
that concern rural people, increase public awareness and understanding, and 
encourage cooperative action among service agencies. The project is funded 
through the West Central Minnesota Initiative Fund. 
Contact: Laurie Burns 

Rural Life Family Project 

Stevens- Community Memorial Hospital 

400 East 1st St. 

Morris, MN 56267 

(612) 589-1313 
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Rural Economic Development Project, Knowleago Bowl 
Southwest State University 

Under the umbrella of Southwest State University, the Rural Economic 
Development Project and th.& Rural Knowledge Bowl operate in response to the 
farm crisis. The Rural Economic Development Project is a pilot project funded 
under t!ie Science and Technology Resource Center. The project encourages and 
assists inventors, entrepreneurs, and small businesses in developing new 
projects. Product development services, like prototype development, marketing 
studies, and feasibility stcdies, are provided, as well as professional 
consultants and help in contacting sources of venture capital. The Rural 
Knowledge Bowl is a competitive knowledge program for rural high schools which 
seeks to promote and preserve the rural education system and provide more 
positive information about rural life. High school students compete for 
scholarships provided by the Communicating for Agriculture Foundation. 



Contact: Keigh Hubel 



Rural Knowledge Bowl 
Southwest State University 
Marshall, MN 56258 
(507) 537-6135 



or 



James Babcock 
Rural Economic Development 



Project 

Science and Technology Center 
Southeast State University 
Marshall, MN 56258 
(507) 537-7440 
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MISSOURI 

1. REACH: Rural Employment and Career Help 
Western Missouri Private Industry Council, Inc. 

Project REACH is designed to identify, recruit, and provide assistance to 
dislocated farmers and ranchers, as well as to persons dislocated from 
agriculture related businesses. Programs made available to eligible 
participants include Skill Training (through Area Vocational Technical Schools 
or Community Colleges), On-the-Job-Training (through regional employers), and 
Job Seeker Programs, 'funding, is provided through Title III Dislocated Worker 
category of the Job Training JVrtnership Act. 
Contact: Harlan "Mac" McGinnis, Project Coordinator 

Western Missouri Private Industry Council, Inc. 

1600 Clarendon Road 

P.O. Box 701 

Sedalia, MO 65301 

(816) 826-2567 

2. Neighbors Hel,)ing Neighbors 
Multi -Agency 

"Neighbors Helping Neighbors" is a muHi-agency approach to disseminate 
information to farm families, rural busiiissses and conmunities. Services are 
delivered through seminars. Rural Life Cerebrations-, follow-up community 
support groups, bank closing response teams, career assessment information and 
educational opportunities, teacher in-services, and programs on stress. 
Handbooks and packets listing local resources are available. Initial efforts 
were accomplished without funding or staff allocation time. Funding is now 
be'Ing sought to respond to the increased demand for clinical and educational 
services. Collaborating agencies include the Northwest Missouri Area 
Vocational Technical School, the Family Guidance Center in St. Joseph, and the 
Missouri Cooperative Extension Service. 
Contact: Muriel Zimmerman 

Adult/Conmunity Education Coordinator 

Northwest Missouri Area Vocational Tech. School 

1515 South Munn 

Maryville, MO 64468 

(816) 562-3022 

3. Research Center and Financial Consulting Office 
Farm Counseling Services, Inc. 

The Research Center and Financial Consulting Office pro-ides information on 
lending institution policy changes, computer financial workups, referral to 
local service agencies, peer listening, -'<i options available to farmers facing 
foreclosure or bankrjptcy. Service. delivered by telephone, through 
«nonthly newsletters, and by workshops .^id throughout the state. Funding is 
provided by churches and Farm Aid. 
Contact: Donna and Bill Shoop 

Farm Counseling Services, Inc. 

102 E. Madison 

Memphis, MO 63555 

(816) 465-7232 
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Contract Potato Project 

Northwest Missouri State University 

The Contract Potato Project is one of several projects being pursued under the 
Center for Applied Research's Cradls Project Concept, The Center explo^-^es 
alternative crops; provides information, equipment, chemicals, fertilizer and 
labor to participating farmers; and locates markets for contractu^^l 
arrangements. Volunteer farmers assist In testing the viability of proposed 
crops. The Contract Potato Project resulted In the development if chipping 
potatoes as an alternative crop. Funding is provided by the private sector, 
participating farmers, private grants, and Northwest Missouri State University. 
Contact: Jan L. Dauve or Rcbert Bysch 

Center for Applied Reseaipch 

Northwest Missouri State University 

Mary v1 lie, HO 64468 

(816) 562-1161 or (816/ 562-1113 

MO Farms Services 

Missouri Department cT Agriculture and University of Missouri 

The HO Farms Services ??ts as mediation and referral agency for farm families. 
The service provides fiiiancial counseling to farmers, acts es a third party 
mediator in discussions between lending agencies and farm families, and offers 
referrals to other state program?; in education, vocational training, timber 
marketing, health care and other ioclal services. Farmers access the service 
through a toll-free number. Funding is provided by the state. 
Contact 2 Dale Angel 

Director of MO Farms 

P.O.Box 630 

Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 751-2129 

1-800-662-2767 (only in Missouri) 

Mental Health and Job Counseling Project 
University of Missouri-Columbia 

This umbrella project includes five programs developed in r'^sponse to the 
agricultural crisis. The Career Options for Missouri Farm ( ,mil1es program 
provides a toll-free number for farmers needing assistance in job search 
skills. The Institutional Horticulture program is conducting research into 
local institutional markets for fruits and vegetables. Youth Stress and 
Education Package for Schools are programs directed to deal with stress through 
4-H and the schools. Mental Health Outreach will place mental health 
professionals from existinj centers in county extension offices on a temporary 
basis to enable the professionals to conduct outreach and community education 
programs. Funding is provided by section 1440 of the Food Security Act of 1985. 
Contact: ^John Pelham 

822 Clark Hall 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, MO 65211 

(314) 822-4221 
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Summer 'S7 Rural Crisis Project 
Columbia Co11es? 

The Rural Crisis Project will use volunteers and professional social workers in 
a series of activities related to: (1) crisis intervention, (2) community 
development, and (3) political advocacy. Volunteers selected by the Rural 
Crisis Center will spend at least six weeks in rural conmunities offering 
direct counseling and services to rural families, developing support networks 
and self-help groups and identifying local resources in mental health, legal 
assistance, and basic needs. Community development services focus on 
identifying government sources and private grants that could be used to halp 
stabilize local communities. Finally, social workers will assist local, state 
and national efforts to mobilize a grassroots advocacy efforts on behalf of 
family farming. 
Contact: Tom Sawyer 

Columbia College 

10th and Rogers 

Columbia, MO 65216 

(314) 875-7531 

6amm Vocatio'^al Training Program 
La Belle Ele..i,>ntary School 

The Gamm Vocational Training Program is an adult retraining program providing 
vocational aptitude and ability testing, career ci'ijijseling and placement, and 
tuition grants to dislccdted adult workers, especially fanners. Ten different 
Tri-State public and private vocational schools and community colleges then 
provide the training programs. Some "on-the-job" training funds are also 
available to area employers. Funds are provided by the Missouri Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education; drawing from federal and state vocational 
education funds. 
Contact: Jay Willows, Director 

Gamm Vocational Training Program 

La Belle Elementary School 

La Belle, MO 63447 

(816) 462-3630 

Alternatives for the 80 's 

University of Missouri-Columbia, Lincoln University and University Extension 

Alternatives for the 80' s is a multidiscipllnary project co-spoi.sored by the 
University of Missouri-Columbia, Lincoln University and University Extension. 
Designed to discover ways that people and coiraiunities can create jobs through 
innovations, Alternatives for the 80's Is helping Missouri communities build 
stronger local economies. By focusing on the principles of internal 
development. Alternatives for the 80 's Is discovering and promoting economic 
opportunities using such internal development strategies as: finding new and 
better uses for Missouri's resources; Identifying substitutes within the state 
for imported products; increasing the economic values of locally produced goods 
and services; and developing supplemental incons sources for families throuch 
creation of home-based business opportunities. 
Contact: Jerry Wade 

Missouri Coirenunity Economic Development Projects 

628 Clark Hall 

University of Missouri 

ColiOTbia, MO 65211 
<5 (314) 882-9509 1 f 
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10. Committee for Rural America 

Kirksville College of Osteopathic Medicine 
Northeast Missouri Community Action Agency 

The Consnittee for Rural America was formed by Kirksville College of Ostoop c 
Medicine and the Northeast MissoiTi Community Action Agency* The Committee 
represents an overwhelming unity of community spirit focusing on groups already 
in place to provide the needed assistance for those involved in the 
agricultural crisis* The Committee projects have included 1) sponsoring an 
annual Agricultural Alternative Expo; 2) helping individuals that are 
experiencing unforeseen financial difficultiess 3) spearheading united local 
food pantry called "Christian Community Food Depot" and 4) hosting workshops 
involved with stress, credit situation and bankruptcy* 
Contact: Phillip Messner 

Kirskville College.cf Osteopathic Medicine 

800 W. Jefferson 

Kirksville, MO 63501 

(816) 626-2395 
or 

Andy Jackson 

Northed-t Missouri Community Action Agency 
Box 966 

Kirksville, MO 63501 
(816) 665-9855 
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NEBRASKA 

1. Ag Action Centers 

Job Training Partnership Act 

Ag Action Centers (Agriculture-in-Transition) is designed to meet the training 
and employment needs of individuals displaced by the agricultural crisis. The 
Ag Action Centers offer financial evaluation, crisis counseling, referral to 
other agencies, a four day career planning process consisting of interest test, 
aptitude test, occupational exploration, development of self esteem and 
conceptualization of a career plan, job seeking skills classes, tuition 
waivers, transportation assistance, and displaced homemakers single parent 
programs. JTPA ssr/ices include recruitment, counseling, supportive services, 
emergency services, classroom and skill training, job development, placement, 
entrepreneurial training and employment generating activities. This joint 
effort of JPTA and the Nebraska Community Colleges has been developed based on 
the advice and assistance of the Departments of Agriculture, Labor, Economic 
Develofmient, Aging and Social- Services. 
Contact: Hollift Anderson, Direc.tor 

Job Training o^ Greater Nebraska 

941 "0" Street, 5th Floor 

Lincoln, HE 68508 

(402) 471-3181 
or 

Nancy Schwede 

Nort>;9?st Technical Connrjfii ty College 

801 Benjamin Avenue *^ » 

Box 469 

Norfolk, NE 68701 
(402) 644-0469 

2. Vocational Agriculture and Adult Agriculture Educators 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

Two programs seek to provide p'^ofessional development and networking 
opportunities to adult agriculture educgtcrs. A mini "Adapt 100" based on 
Successful Farming's "Adapt 100" will be held in connection with Vocational 
Agriculture Association and Adult Agriculture Education Association 
conferences. This seminar explores alternative aariculture products and 
services. I« addition, a Nebraska Association for Adult Educators in 
Agriculture is being formed to enhance adult agriculture education. U.S. 
Department of Education, industry, and local funds supported the efforts. 
Contact: Or. James T. Homer 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

300 Ag Hall, East C^pus 

Lincoln, NF 68583-0709 

(402) 472-2807 

3. Healthy Rural Conam;nities Case Studies 
Heartland Center for Leadership Devel opulent 

This was a research project undertaken to investigate five rural communities 
that were thriving despite the poor agricultural community. The five 
communities were studied through a combination of background research from 
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available state and federal data sources and standard interviews conducted with 
coninunity leaders* "20 Clues to Rural Community Survival" were identified as 
being common to the five communities studied and as being locally controllable 
contl ^ancies. These "2 J Clues" are now being used in leadership training 
programs in four newly identified rural conmunities. Funding was provided by a 
state agency. 

Contact: Milan Wall, President 

Heartland Center for Leadership Development 
941 "0" Street, Suite 818 
Lincoln, NE 685G8 
(402) 474-7667 

4. Farm Crisis Hotline 

Interchurch Ministries of Nebraska 

The Farm Crisis Hotline is a network of field staff and volunteers accessed 
through a telephone hotline. The Hotline serves as an information source to 
all callers and as a referral service to field staff and volunteers to those in 
need of personal or continuing conL^ct. Field staff receive detailed training 
and update on financial and stress counseling, legal considerations, and 
available resources. Volunteers include fanners, attorneys, ministers, 
professional counselors and private citizens. Support groups are being formed 
in many areas. Fundiig is provided by churches, the state government, and 
private donations. 
Contact: J^idith Dye 

Interchurch Ministries of Nebraska Hotline 

Box 383 

Wal thill, NE 68055 
(406) 846-5503 

- 5. Nebraska Education Information Center Network 
Nebraska Library Commission 

The Nebraska Library Commissior* and he Nebraska Coordinating Commission on 
Post-secondary Education are developing the Nebraska Education Information 
Center Network through a grant from the H, v;. Kellogg Foundation. The Network 
is being designed to serve Nebraska adults with education, career and job 
concerns. The t^'^get group is individuals in transition due to the changing 
argicultural economy. The Mission of the Network is to create new public and 
private sector partnerships that will build a statewide communication, 
information and referral network. 
Contact: Mary Jo Ryan 

Education Information Center Director 

Nebraska Library Commission 

1420 P St. 

Lincoln, NE 68508 

(402) 471-3434 

6. Provi'^'ing Computer Services and Farm Record Keeping Assistance 
Aurora School District 
University of Nebraska 

The Aurora Schooi District allows local farm families use of the school's 
computer facilities to maintain complete and up-to-date farm records and to 
access the AgriData agricultural information network. Community farm families 
enroll and participate in initial instruction regarding the use of the 
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farm accounting package. Following the Initial instruction, families schedule 
time to yse the computers to enter farm records and access the data network. 
The school s accounting package generates trte cash flow projections and income 
statements needed to request a loan. 
Contact: Irv Wedeking 

Vocational Agriculture Instructor 

Aurora High ',choo1 

Aurora, NE 68818 

(402) 694-2536 
or 

Richard Foster 

Department of • jri cultural Education 
303 Ag . 1 1 

Univer- . y of Nebraska 
Lincoln, NE 68583 
(402) 472-289C7 

Center for Continuing Health Education 
Chardon State College 

The purpose and phHosophy of Continuing Education for the Health Professions 
at Ch.adron State College has been the continued improvement of health care 
delivery to regional and area residetits. This goal is being achieved through 
the provision of continuing and inservice educational opportunities for people 
employed in the health care, human service and helping profession' Delivery 
of educational service to ..,=dlth professionals has been accomplished through 
cooperative agreements and co-spunsorfng arrangements with other institutions 
of high,;- education, health care agencies, and health education providers . By 
resource sharing and networking, these partnerships have enable^ a number of 
the problems and many of the needs of this population to be addressed and 
successfully served. 
Contact: Eric Snook 

Director of Continuing Health Education 

10th and Main 

Chadron State College 

Chadron, NE 69337 

(308) 432-6375 

Nebraska Cooperative Extension State Programs 
Nebraska Cooperative Extension Service 

Nebraska Cooperative Extension Service have been involved with directing 
several statewide programs that are addressing the agricu? ural crisis. The 
programs follow. Managing for Tomorrow is a program thac helps families 
develop long term management strategies for survival and profit. Fi?iancial 
analysts instruct, encourage and coach families in evaluating their personal 
and financial situations. Farm and Ranch Financial Counseling Program is a 
financial counseling service that provides one-on-one counseling to assist 
financi documentation, balance sheets and cash flow plans. Managing 
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Mainstreet Business is a comprehensive management education program for locally 
owned businesses in rural towns and cities. The goal of the program is to help 
owners and managers of rural businesses gather, organize and analyze 
information for r:king infonnad decisions concerning their future on main 
street. 

Contact: Oeb Rood 

University of Nebraskn-Lincoln 
222 Filley Hall 
Lincoln, NE 68583-0922 

9. Nebraska Cooperative Extension County Programs 
Nebraska Cooperative Extension Service 

Nebraska Cooperative Extension's county programs have been involved with 
several local efforts of exemplary status. Lincoln County identified the need 
to create a Task Force to assist in planning programs to meet the needs of the 
depressed agricultural economy. Programs resulting included an Agricultural 
Resource Directory, networkino among agencies, support groups, conferences and 
inforaatlon programs. Richardson County Extension's Support Team Acting on 
Rural Stress (STARS) have developed various programs to address rural stress 
en'janceJ by the agricultural crisis. Cuming County Extension's Unity in Action 
is an effort to better acquaini; the public with community services that are 
available iin these -^Tisis situations. Unity in Action is also working with 
networking and coordination between conmunity service organizations. The Cass 
County Extension program has Involved monthly meetings, food pantry, counseling 
services and educational materials available. 
Contact: Deb Rood 

University of Nebraska-Lincoln 

222 Filley Hall 

Lincoln, NE 68583-0922 
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NORTH DAKOTA 

1. North Dakota Rural Coping Project 
North Dakota State University 

The North Dakota Rural Coping Project is a series of programs designed to 
assist people in coping with the consequences of a depressed economy. A series 
of two-day seminars on strengthening rural families and facing tough decisions 
were presented to rural families. Another project focused on providing 
educators information on how to work with children under stress. Five 
workbooks and a videotape are available for groups to use. Funding was 
provided by private foundations and churches. 
Contact: Richard Chenoweth 

Division of Continuing Studies 

North Dakota State University 

P.O. Box 5819 Ceres Hall, Room 209 

Pdrgo, ND 58105 

(701) 237-7106 

2. Neighbor to Neighbor 

Grand Forks County Extension Service 

•'Neiortbor to Neighbor" is a self-help group that offers emotional support and 
practical help on problems coinmon to the group .meiiijers. The support group 
meets bimonthly and conducts workshops and seminars on topics of interest. A 
handbook localized for North Dakota has been developed. 
Contact: Dale W. Id^r "s 

Srand Forks nty Extension Service 

Box 1516 Court House Annex 

Grand Forks, ND 58201 

(701) 780-8229 

3. Farmery Hot Mne/farm Stress Workshops 
Mental Health Association of North Dakota 

The Mental Health Association provides a 24-hour toll free crisis intervention 
line for farm families. In addition, it offers technical assistance to 
counties that want to conduct Farm Stress Workshops. Manuals and training 
materials are provided to credit counselors, clergy, extension, mental health 
professionals, and Job service employees. Workshops for dislocated workers are 
conducted cooperatively with Job Service. 
Contact; Hyrt Armstrong 

Mental Health Association of North Dakota 

P.O. Box 160 

Bismarck, ND 58502 

(701) 255-3692 

4. Directory of Services 

Job Service - North Dakota 

The Directory of Services is a publication developed jointly by a number of 
state agencies deeply concerned with the economic problems faced by the rural 
population. The Directory lists assistance and resources available to rural 
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people and has baen distributed widely to professionals in daily contact with 
rural people* Funding was provided by the Job Service. 
Contact: Neil H. Fricke 

Job Service North Dakota 

P.O. Box 1537 

Bismarck, ND 58502 

(701) 224-3066 

North Dakota Rural Leadership Program 
North Dakota State University' 

This program is designed to help rural communities deal with the farm crisis by 
developing local trained leadership in the areas of community education, social 
services, and recreation. The community will organize a local advisory council 
and select an intern who would train fo\ the management position of community 
coordinator. Training will be provided by the Center for Coimiunity Education 
and will occur while the interns a'ra working in their conmiunities. Mentors 
from nearby communities will supervise and assist the interns. Funding has 
been provided by private foundations and state appropriation. 
Contact: Dr. William Woods 

Center for Community Education 

North Dakota State University 

Minard 321 

Fargo, ND 58105 

(701) 237-7085 

Farm Preservation Project 
Dakota Resource Council 

The F^rm Preservation Project is working to (1) revise federal farm policy, (2) 
organize borrowers of the FCS and FHA to advocate for lending 
policies/practices more responsive to family fanners, (3) enforce the state's 
corporate farming law, and (4) educate the public on the effects of farm policy 
on soil erosion and ground water contamination. Materials developed include 
fact sheets, slide shows, informational memos, booklets and worksheets. 
Locally-controlled, democratically operated groups hold meetings and map out 
action. The Dakota Resource Council provides information and organizing 
assistance to these groups as well as .•)'-':ing as a referral service to rural 
people e 

Contact: Julie Ruplinger 

Dakota Resource Council 
29 7th Avenue West 
Dickinson, ND 58601 
(701) 227-1851 

Farm Financial Analyst Program 
Cooperative Extension Service 

The Farm Financial Analyst Program provides one-on-gne financial analyses of 
farm businesses. Referrals are made by county agents, creditors, human service 
agencies and farmers themselves. Analysts are full-time farme< who have 
backgrounds in agricultural finance. They develop a detailed financial pbn 
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that includes '>:v'^lance sheets, income statements, cash flow plans and enterprise 
budgets. If required, plans for restructuring are also developed* Farmers pay 
for some of the services. Other costs are covered by grants. 
Contact: Arlen Leholm 

Cooperative Extension Service 

301 Morrill Hall 

North uakota State University 

Fargo,- ND 58105 

(701) 237-9227 

Farm Credit Counseling ^Credit Review Board 

The Board provides one-on-one counseling and mediation assistance to farmers 
facing financial difficulties. A negotiator is assigned to meet with tne 
farmer^ help evaluate th^ current situation as well as options available to the 
farmer, and then enter into negotiations with the lending agency. The 
negotiators are farmers/ranchers Kith successful farm backgrounds. Mediation 
goals are to work out a settlement that allows twe farmer to continue to live 
a d work on the farm. 
Contact: Marion Peterson 

Farm Credit Counseling/Credit Review Board 

Department of Agriculture 

Bismarck, ND 58201 

1-800-642-4752 
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OKLAHOMA 

1. Rural Enterprises, Inc. 

Rural Enterprises, Inc. u a nonprofit industrial development corporation that 
provides marketing, technical, managerial and financial services for the 
creation of new businesses or expansion o-f existing businesses. The 
corpDration evaluates inventom' and entrepreneurs' ideas and then assists in 
the development of those ideas that have market potential, fall within 
available resources, pranise to have a positive economic impact on the region, 
and involve a commitment from the inventor/entrepreneur. Services available 
include: (1) technology transfer, (2) financial assistance in the form of 
short-term and long-term loans, and (3) business incubators in cooperation with 
area vocational -technical programs. 
Contact: Steve Hardy 

Rural Enterprises, Inc. 

10 Waldron Drive 

Durant, OK 74701 

(405) 924-5094 

2. Oklahoma Helping Hand 

Oklahoma Cooperative Extension Service 

Oklahoma Helping Hand is a farm community task force formed to provide input to 
the Cooperative Exf.ension Service in designing programs in response to the farm 
crisis. Subcommittaes deal with: (1) farm financial management assistance, 
(2) rural business ma^iagcient assistance, (3) local government assistance, (4) 
family communicatic Vstress management, and (5) family income support/of f-f arm 
opportunities. Services are delivered through training programs and 
consultations. Formation of mutual support groups is being encouraged. No 
special funding was required. 
Contact: T. Roy Bogle 

Oklahoma Cooperative Extension Service 

139 Agriculture Hall 

Oklahoma State University 
•Stillwater, OK 74078-0500 

(405) 624-5400 \ 

3. Oklahoma Literacy Project 
Oklahoma Department of Libraries 

The Oklahoma Literacy Project is developing a st cewide network of literacy 
providers to offer free, confidential, individual tutoring to adults based on 
Laubach literacy me iods and materials. Local councils are being established 
to recn-^t and tra. volunteer trainers and respond to potential learners. 
Funds are provided tiirough LSCA and ABE. 
Contact: Marilyn Vesely 

Oklahoma Department of Libraries 

200 N.E. 18th 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

(405) 521-2052 
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Economic Development Through Home-Based Business 
Oklahoma Cooperative Extension Service 

This program provides potential entrepreneurs with a realistic look at the 
commitments and skills required to run a business at home. Services are 
delivered through workshops, meetings, training sessions for county extension 
personnel, video conferencing, and on-campus conferences. The focus of the 
information provided is sound business management skills, accurate 
recordkeeping, progressive marketing, legal and tax obligations, and the 
logistics of combining business with families* Future plans include developing 
a networking organization and a catalog of Oklahoma home-based business 
products and s^^rvices* No special funds were required. 
Contact: Mari'iyn BurniS 

Home Economics Cooperative Extension 

Oklahoma State University 

Stillwater, OK 74078-0337 

(405) 624-5776 

Ag-Link Coalition 

Oklahoma Conference of Churches 

The Ag-Link Coalition links a series of state organizations, the legal 
community, vocational and professional organizations, and the faith community 
in responding to farmers and farm families. A Farm Crisis Hot Line provider 
direct, immediate communication to farmers and their families. Direct crisis 
intervention and referrals to existing programs and resources occurs daily. 
Support groups are being formed in many areas of the state to act as links to 
existing specialists and to encourage rural families to take positive action in 
dealing with their problems. Funding for staffing the Hot Line is provided by 
the State Board of Agriculture and Department of Agriculture. 
Contact: Max Glenn 

Ag-Link Coalition 

P.O. Box 60288 

Oklahoma City, OK 73146 

(405) 525-2928 

Support Grciips 

Oklahoma Conference of Churches 

In response to the work done by the Ag-Link Coalition, support groups are being 
formed in counties throughout Oklahoma. Conmunity Action Infomiatioral 
meetings are initiated, planned, organized and supported by local citizens. 
The process pulls individual members out of their depression, giving them a 
sense that they can .take positive steps t^i affect their own lives. Sp-)akers 
often come from the resources used by the Hot Line ajjd Ag-Link Coalition. 
Contact: Jaydene Morrison 

Ag-Link Coalition 

P.O. Box 60288 

Oklahoma City, OK 73146 

(405) 525-2928 
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Farm Financial Seminar 
Kay Electric Cooperative 

The Farm Financial Seminar was a four hour seminar that addressed issues of 
concern to farm families. Topics presented included: (1) how the changes in 
tax laws affect th^ fanner, (2) legal options for farmers, (3) the Farm Bank 
credit environment, (4) the IFMAPS (Intensive Financial Management and Planning 
Support program, (5) proposed legislation to make low interest loans available 
to farmers, (6) how to prepare to ask for a loan, a-d (7) coping with the 
emotions cf losing a farm. Follow-up information is provided through the 
cooperative newsletter. 
Contact: Randy Lenaburg 

Kay Electric Cooperative 

P.O. Box 607 

Blackwell, OK 74631 

(405) 363-1260 

( .lahoma Bid Assistance Network 

The Oklahoma Bid Assistance Network provides assistance to Oklahoma businesses 
that want to expand marketing primarily in government contracting and 
specifically in the defense market. Keeping Oklahoma capital ivi Oklahoma has 
been a primary goal of the Network. A statewide data base that identifies new 
bid opportunities for clients ii housed in 21 area vo-tech centers throughout 
Oklahoma. Since September 1986 eight hundred and eighteen businesses have be£n 
involved with the Bid Assistance Network. The program has helped businesses 
formulate seventy-six contrz ts amounting to 12 million doll-irs staying in 
Oklahoma. 

Contact: Janice Burnett 

Oklahoma Bid Assistance Network 
Department of Vocational Education 
1500 West 7th Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(403) 377-2000 

Intensive Financial Management and Planning Support 

(IFMAPS) 
Oklahoma State University 

The IFMAPS program is designed to provide inrnediate financial management 
assistance to farm and ranch families and to develop an educational support 
base to develop strong financial decision making in the future. The program 
includes: (1) producer workshops emphasizing the acquisition/retention of 
financial information, debt capacity, management options, and working with 
lenders; (2) diagnostic and direction teams to provide assistance to individual 
farmers and ranchers in financial difficuicy, and (3) county agent training to 
provide better local support in financial management. Computer software is 
available to help families review their potential cash flow, potential accrual 
income, and financial risk. Funding is provided by the U.S. Extension Service, 
Oklahoma Department of Consnerce, and Oklahoma Department of jonomic and 
Conmunity Affairs. 
Contact: Dr. Russ 0. Love 

Oklahoma Stata University 

525 Agriculttre Hall 

Stillwater, OK 74078 

(405) 624-6081 1 74 
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10. Oklahoma Network of Continuing Higher Education 
The Oklahoma State System of Higher Education 

The one overarching purpose of the Oklahoma Network cf Continuing Higher 
Education, and indeed for the State System of Higher Education, is to provide a 
relevant, high-quality educational opportunity to 'everyone, everywhere, every 
day in Oklahoma— access to excellence. A baUnce must exist between a'-cess and 
quality. While the State System goals provide for the widest possible access 
in range and choice of programs to Oklahoma citizens, it is equally necessary 
that the quality of programs and services be carefully nurtured and 
systematically upgraded. In Oklahoma, access and quality will be enhanced 
through an integrated teleconmunications network developed with state and 
foundation resources involving all educational providers— state and local— and 
allow these providers to ucil .5 the resources of public libraries. Education 
Information Centers, cooperative extension offices, business and industry, 
local government offices, in reaching all Oklahoma citizens. The system will 
provide a full range of options including video, audio, telephony, facsimile, 
and "data. Most educational needs presently know— training, collaboration 
between and among professionals, updating, certification, and self-instruction, 
to name a few— will be acconsnodated. 
Contact: Thurman White 

Executive Director 

Oklahoma Network of Continuing 
K"* jher Education 

500 Education Building 

State Capitol Complex 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

(405) 271-8703 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

L Rural Renaissance: South Dakota in Transition 
South Dakota Department of Agriculture 

The Rural Renaissance program was developed to coordinate efforts to assist 
individuals end families being forced out of agriculture by economic conditions 
and farmers/ranchsrs who can stay in business with supplf^me.ital fanr. income. 
Those seeking information or assistance contact their County Extension office. 
Referrals are available for: financial assistance, career alternatives, legal 
assistance, short-term assistance, and home and family assistcnce, A series of 
professional development programs for service providers working with ru'^al 
clients were delivered through microwave transmission, closed circuit 
television and. videotapes* Other projects under this umbrella pro^rar include 
a videotape with supporting materials to facilitate communication between teenc 
and caring adults. 
Contact: Randy England 

Rural Development Administrator 

South Dakota Department of Agriclture 

Anderson Building 

Pierre, SD 57501 

(605) 773-5436 

2, Your Home Business 

South Dakota Cooperative Extension Service 

"Your Home Business" is a day-long workshop that focuses on issues related to 
business plan development, market research, recordkeeping, tax and insurance 
considerations, and general business management. Also included were special 
interest sessions on custom serving and alterations, handwork and crafts, 
foods, hjusecleaning, and furniture refurbishing. Panels involving local 
attorneys, accountants and successful home business persons were available to 
answer questions. 
Contact: Barbara Froke 

South Dakota Cooperative Extension Service 

Box 2207 

Brookings, SD 57007 
(605) 688-5131 

3, Career Learning Center 
Turn-About Inc. 

Tu.*n-About Inc. serves individuals in job transition. Programs have been 
modified to respond io farmers and farm families experiencing farm foreclosure 
or loss. The center provides self-esteem building, job seeking skills and 
career planning, job referrals, paid work experience and on the job training, 
employment and educational testing, and GEO preparation. Referrals are made to 
local vocational schools, county extension offices, local banking systems, 
state employment service?:, and hwnan resource agencies. (Turn-About Inc, is a 
non-profit corporation that receives funding from JTPA, Minnehaha County, 
private industry, individu'al contributions ^ and civic organizations ) 
Contact: Teri Sheppard 

TURN-ABOUT INC. 

1011 West nth 

Sioux Falls, SD 57104 

(605) 335-4327 
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4. Rural Enhancement Program 

West River Mental Health Center 

The Rural Enhancement Program is a combination of primary prevention and direct 
service programs for farm and ranch families. Program offerings include: (1) 
the use of media to promote -ural mental health; (2) lectures, workshops a. 
programs delivered to rural families, mental health professions and other 
service providers; (3) management consultant services, and (4) direct 
counseling and evaluation services to farm families. 
Contact: Dr. Val Farmer 

West River Mental Health Center 

350 Elk St. 

Rapid City, SD 57701 

(605) 343-7262 

5. Single Parental Homemaker Project 
Northwest Area Schools Multi-District Coop 

The Single Parent/Homemaker Project 1s a 60-hour workshop designed to help 
women who need to return to the work force to gain job seeking/ job keepln^/ 
skills. It Includes activ'tles In self-esteem, communication, time and money 
management, goal setting, skills assessment, career exploration, financial aid 
availability. Interviewing skills and resume writing. A teacher is available 
In each district of the nine district cooperative. Funding is [)rovided by the 
Office of Sex Equity. 
Contact: Susun Gunn 

Northeast Ar-a Schools Multi-District Coop 

HCR 78, Box 7B 

Lemmon, SD 57638 

(605) 374-5278 

6* Planning for Tomorrow - Today 

South Dakota Cooperative Extension Service 

"Planning for Tomorrow - Today" is a five-session workshop that assists farm 
families in reviewing current operating plans, exploring alternatives for their 
operation, and developing short- and long-term farm and family goals. Three 
meetings are conducted as a group session. The fourth meeting is an 
individualized consultation session to determine if the plans developed are 
financially feasible. A fifth session is held at the end of the operation year 
to evaluate the plan and make management adjustments. FINPACK computer 
software is used to support the analysis. Funding was provide^ by Federal 
Extension competitive funds. 
Contact: Burton Pfuelger 

Cooperative Extension Service 

Box 504A, Scobey Hall 

Brookings, SD 57007 

(605) 688-4141 

7. Project "Crunch" 

Benedictine Family Services 

Project "Crunch" provides Individual and group support to individuals and 
families dealing with stress related to the farm crisis. It begins with 
non-thp'SytenIng informational opportunities that provide contact with 
therapists and other individuals dealing with similar problems and may progress 
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to more personal concerns. Sessions on stress management and biofeedback help 
individuals recognize stress, understand their reactions to stress, and gain 
control over their reactions to stress. Fees are calculated on a sliding 
scale. Grants cover the costs for those unable to pa^. 
Contact: Mary C. Curran, OSB 

Benedict-ine Family Services 

1000 W. 4th 

Yankton, SD 57078 

(605) 665«10^' 

8. Annual Rural Symposium 
Mount Marty College 

The Annual Rural Symposium is a day of renewal for rura'l people. Each year the 
symposium focuses on one topic or issue related to the farm crisis, small 
towns, or farms. Participdnts share concerns about rural issues and examine 
what can be done at local, sta^'e and federal levels to shape a more positive 
future for rural communit^'es. ihe day closes with entertainment. Funding for 
the ^ymposi';ms which have been held since 1977 is provided through grants and 
an admission fee. 
Contact: SiSter Laurina Kaiser 

Mount Marty College 

1105 West 8th St. 

Yankton, SD 57078 

(605) 668-1584 

9. Multiple Entry Program 

Mitchell Vocational Technical School 

Four-week courses starting every four weeks make it possible to upgrade 
agri-business and agri -management skills at Mitchell Vocational Technical 
School on a ^':ll-time or part-time schedule. As many as seven courses are 
offered in each four-week session which target, in part, proGuction practices, 
accounting, taxes, and insurance; marketing and utilizing futures; and 
agricultural law 
Contact: Myron Sonne 

Mitchell Vocational Technical School 

821 North Capital 

Mitchell, SD 57301 

(605) 996-5017 
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